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TRICHINIASIS. 

The  public  have  been  startled  lately  by  the  pub¬ 
lished  accounts  of  a  new  and  terrible  disease  in 
Germany,  and  especially  in  Saxony,  which  brings 
to  mind  some  of  the  most  terrible  plagues  of  Egypt. 
The  disease  in  question,  termed  Triciuniasis,  caused 
by  the. ravages  on  the  human  muscle  of  a  minute 
worm,  term^  the  Triehinii  *pir<Ui»,  coming  so  close 
upon  the  ca|^e  disease,  did  indeed,  to  the  ignorant, 
wpear  to  justify  some  of  the  terrible  prophecies  of 
Dr.  Gumming,  but  to  the  more  intelligent,  and 
especially  to  the  medical  mind,  it  came  as  an  old 
story.  Singularly  enough,  the  worm  which  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  Ghsrman  anatomists  was 
discovered  as  long  ago  as  1835,  by  Professor  Owen. 
Both  Mr.  John  Hilton,  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Wormald,  the  demon¬ 
strator  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  had  two  years  pre¬ 
viously  observed  small  white  bodies  interspersed 
among  the  muscles  of  subjects  under  dissection,  and 
that  Aey  were  of  a  gritty  character  was  evident 
from  the  manner  in  vniich  they  turned  the  edges  of 
the  knives.  One  of  these  specimens  of  ad^ted 
muscles  was,  in  the  year  mentioned,  given  to  pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  by  Mr.  Paget,  then  a  student,  for  in¬ 
fection.  These  speckles  the  distinguished  anatomist 
discovered,  under  the  microscope,  to  be  the  capsule 
of  a  very  fine  worm,  which  was  seen  coiled  up  closely 
within  it. 

From  its  hair-like  fineness,  its  discoverer  derived 
the  term  “  trichina,”  and  from  the  spiral  manner  in 
which  it  was  invariably  found  coiled  up  within  its 
envelope,  he  added  the  word  “spiralis.”  Hence 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known.  An  account  of  this 
newly-discovered  parasite  was  published  by  Professor 
Owen  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society 
in  1835,  headed,  “  Description  of  a  Microscopic 
Entozoon  infesting  the  muscles  of  the  human  body.” 
This  paper  gave  a  very  minute  account  of  the  crea¬ 
ture,  illustrated  with  drawings,  and  established  his 
claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of  one  of  our  latest  found 
inhabitants,  which  has  made  such  a  sensation  in  the 
world. 

The  discovery  made  much  noise  at  the  time 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  Professor’s  paper  drew 
the  attention  of  the  anatomists  of  Europe  to  the 
worm.  But  one  or  two  cases  were  recorded  of  the 
presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  human  body,  and  the 
matter  remained  in  abeyance  for  some  years,  until 
the  German  Professors  again  drew  attention  to  it, 
and  completed  our  knowledge  of  its  method  of  intro¬ 
duction. 


Professor  Luschka,  of  Tubingen,  carried  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  worm  perhaps  up  to  its  highest  point 
anatomically,  and  in  the  same  year  the  method  of 
transmission  of  the  worm  from  one  animal  to  another 
was  made  out  by  a  series  of  experiments  instituted 
by  Herbst  von  Nachrichten.  Be  gave  the  flesh  of 
a  hedgehog,  which  he  knew  to  Be  infested  with 
trichina,  to  young  d(^,  and  speedily  found  that  all 
their  voluntary  musci^  were  full  of  these  worms. 
But  although  this  important  step  was  made  out, 
little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  His  experiments  were 
repeated  in  Scotland  and  England,  but  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  worm  got  into  the  muscle  was 
yet  undiscovered.  Kenker,  in  1860,  was  lucky 
enough  to  supply  this  knowledge. 

The  body  oi  a  servant  girl,  who  had  died  with 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  came  under 
the  inspection  (h  the  anatomist  He  found  her 
voluntaiT’  muscles  to  be  full  of.  trichinte ;  and,  upon 
inquiring  into  her  case,  he  found  that  she  had  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  making  of  sausages  about  three  weeks 
before  sbe  was  taken  ill,  and  that  she  had  eaten 
some  of  the  raw  meat  a  few  days  before  her  illness 
commenced.  The  butcher  who  had  killed  the  pig, 
and  several  members  of  the  family,  had  been  afi^t- 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gurl,  but  had  recov¬ 
ered. 

The  sausages  and  hams  were  examined,  and  were 
found  to  be  full  of  worms  “  encapsuled,”  as  it  b 
termed,  or  surrounded  with  an  envelope ;  But  in  the 
girl,  the  worms  were  found  among  the  muscles  in  a 
foee  state.  From  this  evidence  the  manner  in  which 
the  parasite  obtained  entrance  to  the  human  body 
was  fully  made  out.  Pork  —  uncooked  pork  —  was 
the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the  parasite  was  en¬ 
abled  to  enter  the  human  body. 

But,  says  the  reader,  why  should  pork  only  be  the 
means  of  conveying  the  entozoa  to  the  human  body  ? 
'The  reason  is,  that  the  pig  is  the  only  animal  eaten 
by  man  that  is  partially  a  carnivorous  feeder.  It  b 
supposed  that  the  pig  obtains  them  from  dead  rats, 
which  are  often  infrated  with  these  worms,  or  other 
garbage.  Birds,  although  carrion  feeders,  cannot, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  be  infested  with  the  worm. 
In  the  horse,  the  calf,  and  the  young  and  old  dog, 
says  Dr.  Thudichum,  the  young  trichina  are  born, 
but  they  cannot  pierce  the  intestines,  and  therefore 
cannot  immigrate  into  the  flesh. 

Of  course  it  b  just  possible  that  the  worm  may  be 
conveyed,  like  the  tape-worm,  through  the  medium 
of  impure  water.  We  are  not  likely  to  drink  thb, 
but  it  often  happens  that  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
watered  from  impure  tanks,  into  which  these  crea¬ 
tures  may  have  got. 
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this  disease  is  consequent  upon  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  what  is  really  the  matter  in  its  early  stages, 
when  treatment  is  alone  useful.  In  regular  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  disease  the  physician  is  led  to  suspect 
the  evil  in  the  beginning,  and  then  it  can  be  cut 
short  by  destroying  and  expelling  the  parent  worms 
before  they  have  had  time  to  colonize  the  intestines 
with  their  youn^.  But  at  the  commencement  of  an 
outbreak,  or  in  isolated  cases,  the  symptoms  are  too 
like  those  of  gastric  fever  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  affection. 

Prevention  is  far  better  than  cure,  and  happily 
this  can  be  easily  accomplished.  As  pork  is  the  on¬ 
ly  means  by  which  the  parasite  can  enter  the  human 
fianie,  we  have  only  to  take  care  that  we  eat  it 
thoroughly  cooked. 

The  Englishman  has  a  very  strong  prejudice  in 
favor  of  doing  his  leg  of  pork  well,  however  much  he 
may  like  beef  and  mutton  underdone.  The  Germans 
are  apt  to  suffer  desperate  outbreaks  of  this  disease 
because  they  are  fond  of  smoked  sausages,  in  which 
no  heat  is  applied  to  the  meat.  The  severity  of  the 
infection  depends  indeeil  upon  the  amount  of  cook¬ 
ing  to  which  the  trichinous  meat  has  been  sub- 

i'ected,  and  the  order  in  which  it  is  affected  is  as  fol- 
ows :  raw  meat,  smoked  sausages,  cervelat  sausages, 
raw  smoked  ham,  raw  smoked  sausage,  fried  sausage, 
ftied  meat-balls,  brawn,  pickled  pork,  blood  sausage, 
boiled  pork.  As  few  people  are  likely  to  eat  raw 
pork,  there  seems  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
mm  the  most  dangerous  item  in  the  list ;  but  it  is 
well  to  know  that  boiled  pork  is  in  all  cases  the  most 
harmless. 

The  power  of  the  worm  to  resist  heat  and  cold  is 
very  remarkable.  They  have  been  frozen  to  five 
degrees  below  centigrade,  and  have  been  thawed  to 
life  again.  Ordinary  vermifuges  are  powerless 
against  them, — their  vitality  is  as  great  as  the  wheel- 
worm,  which  seems  almost  indestructible.  Let  our 
friends,  then,  take  care  never  to  touch  the  smallest 
portion  of  underdone  pork,  and  beware  of  German 
sausages,  polonies,  and  things  of  the  same  kind,  as 
th^  woula  beware  of  an  assassin. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  new  disease,  trichin- 
iasis,  several  epidemics  occurred  in  Germany,  which 
very  much  puzzled  the  physicians. 

In  two  or  three  cases  it  was  supposed  that  the 
persons  suffering  had  been  poisoned  in  some  myste¬ 
rious  manner,  and  judicial  inquiries  were  instituted 
without  any  result.  More  generally,  however,  the 
outbreaks  were  ascribed  to  rheumatic  fever,  or  ty¬ 
phus  fever.  It  was  observed  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence  that  the  outbreaks  were  confined  to 
particular  families,  re^ments,  or  villages. 

The  symptoms,  then  obscure,  are  now  recognized 
as  those  of  trichiniasis  ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  outbreaks  of  this  disor¬ 
der.  They  all  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  time  of  pig-sticking  in  Germany,  and  the  very 
characteristic  swelling  of  the  face,  in  the  absence  of 
any  kidney  disease,  was  observed. 

The  mortality  arising  from  this  disease  is  in  direct 
ratio  of  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  this  depends 
upon  the  number  of  worms  which  may  chance  to  be 
introduced  into  the  body.  One  pig  is  sufficient  to 
cause  an  epidemic  far  and  wide  ;  indeed,  many  of 
those  which  have  ravaged  Germany  within  these 
lart  three  or  four  years  have  been  traced  to  one 
trichinous  pig. 

At  the  outbreak  at  Plancn  one  person  died  out 
of  thirty  attacked.  At  Calbe,  where  the  epidemic 
was  more  severe,  seven  persons  died  out  of  thirty- 


eight  infected ;  at  Hettstadt,  where  one  tnchinous 
pig  infected  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons, 
twenty-eight  died.  From  these  facts  the  formida¬ 
ble  nature  of  the  infection  may  be  gathered. 

If  sudden  epidemics  can  be  traced  to  the  action 
of  an  obscure  worm,  may  we  not  hope  that  many 
of  our  disorders,  now  obscure  in  their  origin,  and 
consequently  unmanageable  and  incurable,  will  in 
time  come  to  light,  and  be  amenable  to  treatment  ? 
Possibly  some  more  subtle  power  even  than  the  mi¬ 
croscope  will  be  discovered,  and  give  us  the  power 
of  scrutinizing  diseased  conditions,  and  finding  out 
the  agents  so  stealthily  at  work  in  bringing  the  hu¬ 
man  machine  to  misery  and  premature  death. 
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[TnuuUted  for  Ktkbt  Satiiboat  from  U>e  Revue  Franjaiee.J 
I. 

The  person^es  of  this  bit  of  wire-drawing  are 
the  usual  ones  of  a  comic  stage ;  namely,  a  lover  and 
two  women,  one  a  coquette,  the  other  not  one.  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  fathers,  uncles,  tutors ; 
but,  without  knowing  what  is  to  come  of  it  all,  I  just 
take  my  stand  at  the  side-scenes.  As  for  the  comi¬ 
cal  valets,  who  add  spice  to  such  things,  and  the 
pretty  little  female  go-betweens,  who  are  usually  at 
the  bottom  of  all  such  intrigues,  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  shall  leave  anything  for  them  to  do  or  not ; 
for  I  am  one  of  those  who  write  without  any  definite 
plan. 

The  action  takes  place  in  our  day,  somewhere 
near  Paris,  at  Marly  or  at  Meudon,  just  as  vpu 
please  ;  and  you  will  be  spared  a  description.  'The 
scenery  is  simple,  —  a  summer  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor,  opening  through  a  conservatory  or 
glazed  gallery  on  a  garden. 

The  hour,  eleven  in  the  morning.  M.  Hector, 
our  lover,  has  been  waiting  some  minutes  for  Ca¬ 
mille  and  C^ile,  his  two  cousins,  coquette  and  other¬ 
wise.  He  has  just  come  from  Paris,  expressly  to 
see  them  and  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his 
uncle.  General  Flavy,  the  father  of  Camille,  to  plan 
some  little  scheme  of  revenge  for  the  scoffs  and  rail¬ 
leries  with  which  these  ladies  had  always  treated 
him.  M.  Hector  was  neither  short  nor  tall,  ugly  nor 
handsome,  dark  nor  fair ;  nevertheless  his  manners 
were  notable,  and  marked  the  man  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  frequenters  of  the  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Ilaliens  were  called  b^nx,  lions,  and  what 
not,  which  had  some  meaning  in  it;  but  we  have 
not  any  equivalent  for  these  phnases  now-a-days. 
For  want  of  a  better  word,  I  should  call  M.  Hector 
de  Sevigny  un  viveur  de  bon  ton.  He  had  decided 
suddenly  to  temper  this  somewhat  eccentric  mode 
of  life  with  a  little  reason,  and  take  to  himself  a 
wife.  The  fine  project  sprung  up  one  night,  and  was 
now  somewhat  advanced,  but  was  still  all  a  mystery 
to  the  world  and  to  his  cousins,  whom  he  had  seen 
little  of  since  they  had  gone  into  the  country.  Their 
very  ignorance  of  him  was  what  he  was  determined 
upon  taking  advantage  of,  to  give  a  finishing  stroke 
of  glorious  gallantry  to  his  bamielor  career. 

“  I  am  determined,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  that  this 
day  shall  find  me  loved,  longed  for,  and  adored  by 
these  cousins  of  mine ;  and  when  it  comes  about  that 
this  coijuette  Camille,  who  makes  such  a  pretence 
of  the  invulnerability  of  her  heart,  and  this  non¬ 
chalant  C4cile  —  pretty  Creole  she  is,  by  my  faith  1 
only  who  could  be  graceful  and  so  heavy?  —  get 
thoroughly  enamored  of  me,  then ’s  mv  time  to  in¬ 
vite  them  to  my  wedding !  That  will  be  a  victory 
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for  me  worth  having;  and  what  a  downfall  for 
the"'. !  - 

What ’s  going  to  come  out  of  this  fine  plan,  and 
who  is  going  to  be  victor  in  this  game  of  wits,  — 
ihat ’s  what  you  are  going  to  hear. 


It  is  necessary  to  present  to  my  reader  these  two 
ladies,  upon  whom  so  much  is  to  depend,  before  go¬ 
ing  on  with  this  story. 

Mme.  Camille  Dambcrg,  a  young  widow  of  twenty, 
with  Italian  features,  and  of  the  particular  Roman 
type  beside,  with  a  Parisian  heart,  was  rich  even  to 
millions,  lively,  and  coquette  all  over;  indeed,  a 
veritable  queen  of  the  salons. 

Mile.  C4cile  d’Harville  was  seventeen,  fair  as 
Mother  Eve,  curious,  ignorant, — as  Eve  was  before 
she  tasted  the  fatal  apple. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  pretty  face  of 
Mmc.  Camille  Damberg  showed  itself. 

“  O  my  cousin !  ”  she  murmured,  and  shaking  a 
finger  at  him.  “  Look  out.  Monseigneur  Don  Juan, 
I  ’ll  read  you  a  lesson  —  ” 

But  the  rustle  of  her  silk,  or  some  perfume  about 
her,  may  be,  had  already  betrayed  her  presence, 
and  Hector,  rushing  tow^  her,  kissed  her  on  both 
hands. 

**  How  kind  it  is  of  you  to  come  here  and  surprise 
us  in  our  hermitage,”  said  Camille. 

“  A  hermitage  !  How  ?  am  I  who  come  for  a 
breakfast  to  get  an  anchorite’s  fare  ?  ” 

“You  can’t  expect  much  more  in  the  country, 
you  know.” 

“  So,  so,  you  think  you  arc  going  to  frighten  me ; 
but  you  won’t  do  it  this  time,  let  me  assure  you.” 

“  Would  you,  then,  be  a  Spartan  ?  ” 

“Not  at  all,  but  the  contrary,”  replied  Hector, 
with  vivacity,  “  and  my  calculation  proves  —  ” 

“  Well,  let  us  see,”  interrupted  the  curious  Ca¬ 
mille. 

“At  Paris,  I  should  foolishly  have  had  a  good 
breakfast  by  myself,  or,  what  is  worse,  —  for  I  nave 
enough  self-respect,  —  with  some  worthless  fellow  ; 
but  here  bare  roots  will  become  delicious,  with  your 
presence  to  season  them.” 

Camille  could  but  smile. 

“  Upon  my  word.  Hector,  that  was  well  said !  And 
you  have  come  from  Paris  expressly  to  make  me 
such  sorry  speeches  as  that  ?  You  ’ll  make  some 
mythological  divinity  of  me,  next  thin".” 

“  It  Is  but  true  —  ”  but  here  Hector  nesitated. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Camille.  Hector  was  as 
confused  as  the  page  Chdrubin  when  surprised  by 
the  Count  Almaviva. 

“  You  will  find  me  very  impertinent,”  said  he. 
“  I  have  just  discovered  —  ” 

“  What  then  ?  ”  asked  Camille  with  spirit,  who, 
like  Hector,  would  conceal  her  vengeful  motives. 

“  That  this  is  but  my  absolute  opinion ;  that  you 
are  charming,  adorable,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
happiness  but  in  being  with  you.” 

In  making  this  protestation.  Hector  drew  near 
and  took  her  hand;  but  she  quickly  withdrew  it,  as 
she  thought  that  the  butterfly  was  going  to  destroy 
itself  in  uie  flame.  Then  smiling,  so  as  to  show  her 
dear  little  pearls,  she  asked  Hector  how  many 
women  he  had  already  said  that  to. 

The  young  man  regained  his  playful  tone,  and 
replied,  “  I  can’t  say  exactly ;  but  you  have  heard 
such  things  quite  as  often  as  I  have  ever  said  them ; 
though,  unhappily,  y^our  heart  is  too  like  a  diamond, 
or  some  other  precious  stone,  to  be  easily  melted.” 


“  Do  you  think  so  ?  Then  it  don’t  say  very  much 
for  the  sincerity  of  the  assmleis.” 

“  Luckily  —  ” 

“  Oh  I” 

“  Without  doubt  Let  us  see,  if  Diogenes  —  ” 

“  Good  for  Diogenes  I  ”  cried  Camille. 

“  Hear  me  out,”  replied  Hector.  “  If  Diogenes 
had  found  immediately  what  he  was  looking  for,  he 
would  not  have  searched  all  his  life.” 

“  How ’s  that  ?  ”  asked  Camille,  curious  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  Hector  was  coming  at. 

“  Never  mind.  'The  past  is  past,  dear  cousin,  and 
the  present  is  our  only  care ;  and  quite  enough  for 
happiness,  when  one  can  take  it  easy.”  Hector  said 
this  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity,  that  Camille  was 
all  the  more  troubled.  “  That ’s  singular  language,” 
she  thought,  “  I  have  never  doubts  that  —  ”  but 
coquetry  silenced  her  heart. 

“  You  have  fashioned  that  at  your  ease,”  sud  she; 
“  for  in  point  of  sentiment.  Hector,  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  the  past  had  neither  the  guaranty  of  the 
present  nor  the  future,  and  your  past  —  ” 

“  My  past !  ”  interrupted  Hector,  “  my  past  is  as¬ 
suredly  a  voucher  for  my  sincerity.”  Then,  fearing 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  thus  laying  himself  open  to 
Camille,  ne  added,  “  If  you  can  have  any  interest  to 
doubt  it  —  ” 

“That  seems  to  me  paradoxical  in  the  highest 
degree ;  but  as  you  spe^  it  decidedly,  let  me  tell 
you  I  am  quite  indifierent.” 

Tlien  came  a  silence,  —  that  of  embarrassment. 
Then  she  spoke.  “  Let  us  talk  of  other  things. 
AVhat ’s  going  on  in  Paris  ?  ” 

“  In  Paris  f  ”  said  Hector,  coming  out  of  his  revery. 
“  O,  people  draggle  and  soak ;  talk  horse  at  the 
club,  Mt  at  the  races :  in  fine,  they  amuse  them¬ 
selves  prodigiously.” 

“  That  must  be  very  diverting,”  said  Camille,  in  a 
reproachful  tone,  which  was  significant  to  Hector. 
“  Now  I  understand  your  rare  visits.  But  have  you 
taken  to  the  course  ?  ” 

“  Me !  No,  not  that  I  know  of,”  said  he,  indif¬ 
ferently.  “  I  w^ered  —  ” 

“  And  lost,  wi&out  doubt  ?” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Won  then  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least.” 

“  Well,  this  is  hard  to  understand.” 

“  Easy  enough,  and  quite  amusing,”  said  Hector, 
smiling :  “  it  is  a  way  I  have,  —  nothing  miraculous 
about  it,  I  assure  you.  I  bet  a  hundred  louis  on 
Monar^xie  or  Arabella;  then  I  make  things  square 
by  betting  just  the  same  on  his  competitor.  That  is 
my  style  ot  recklessness ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a 
very  convenient  excuse  for  putting  a  pleasant  or  sad 
face  upon  matters,  just  as  1  may  fancy  to  think  of 
the  hair  I  gained  or  the  half  I  lost.  Besides,  quite  an 
original  idea,  is  n’t  it  ?  for,  since  women  have  taken 
to  netting,  it  seems  rather  unhandsome  to  win  their 
money ;  —  better  keep  out  of  it.” 

“  How,”  cried  Camille,  “  women  1  what  women  ?  ” 
“  O,  fine  ones,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Ah,  you  laugh.  This  Is  a  likely  story !  ” 

“  Exactly,  but  it  is  the  truth  ;  and  it  would  be 
well  for  truth,  if  she  had  a  little  common  sense.” 

“  How  ?  what ’s  that  ?  But  come,  tell  me  if  this 
fine  sort  of  people  run  steeple-chases.” 

“  Patience !  you  shall  see.” 

“All,  M.  do  Sdvigny,  you  mock  me.  Tell  me, 
now,  if  it  does  compromise  certain  women,”  (she 
was  pressing  the  matter  intentionally,)  “  as  without 
doubt  you  know.” 
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**  Tell  me  how  I  should  know  anything  of  it  in  the 
past,”  replied  Hector,  contritely. 

<*  O,  you  good  apostle  !  Look  out.  To  defend 
one’s  self  without  accusation  is  almost  to  own  the 
crime.” 

Hector  smiled.  “  With  you,  who  are  sheltered 
from  all  the  petty  errors  of  the  heart,  one  can  well 
admit  this  sort  of  thing.  Doubtless  the  example  of 
certain  ladies  whom  you  have  designated  has  given 
the  sign  of  this  unbridled  luxury.  I  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  fine  ladies  are  ambitious  of  employ- 
ing.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Camille. 

“  Faith  1  yes,”  cried  Hector,  “  the  word  is  low. 
They  say  all  manner  of  bad  things  of  these  ladies  ; 
and  no  one  has  anything  more  attractive  to  do  than 
to  imitate  them.  They  do  not  deserve,  believe 
me,  either  this  excess  of  indignation  or  of  honor. 
The  most  part,  I  assure  you,  have  great  airs,  and  a 
grand  tone ;  but  it  all  has  a  sign  it  would  be  well 
to  leave  to  them.  Why  follow  in  their  footsteps  ? 
Is  it,  then,  in  the  hope  of  denying  them  some  butter¬ 
flies  who  would  bum  their  wings  ?  It  is  at  once  im¬ 
prudent  and  impolitic.  For,  in  fine,  when  there  are 
young  idlers  in  a  fair  way  to  waste  their  time,  and 
spend  their  fortunes  on  these  charming  Madeleines, 
you  will  allow,  dear  cousin,  that  they  are  only  after 
same  easy  amour,  and  know  their  own  impotence 
in  the  presence  of  a  delicate  sense  of  genuine  love. 
Such  is  it  that  renders  the  contest  with  a  true  wo¬ 
man  so  completely  unequal,  and  even  dangerous.” 

The  young  woman  showed  evidence  of  incredulity. 

“  You  doubt,”  continued  Hector,  “  but  it  is  truly 
that  one  of  the  rare  virtues,  which  has  a  power  of 
its  own  to-day.  These  seducers,  who  run  up  a  list  of 
amours  with  any  seriousness  of  passion,  are  just  the 
merest  inventions  of  the  penny  journalists.  These 
debauchees,  riddled  with  debts,  Don  Juans  of  the 
Cafe  Anglais  and  of  the  Maison  Dorde,  dandies  all 
hair,  are  only  interlopers  in  good  society.  Cut  off 
such  excrescences,  and  you  get  rid  of  such  swagger¬ 
ing  vices,  and  you  have  a  young  mneration,  well- 
bred,  neither  too  lively  nor  too  sedate,  just  fit  for 
the  world  as  it  is,  filling  the  right  place  in  the  salon, 
and  just  as  capable  of  becoming  good  husbands 
and  cood  papas  as  the  most  virtuous  of  —  ” 

“  So  be  it ; — but  the  women  do  bet  at  the  races — ” 

“  Certainly  they  do ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  have 
another  mission  than  that  to  filL  Finally  one  goes 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  it  is  not  the  less 
amusing  without  doubt ;  but  it  is  very  futile,  when 
one  looks  there  in  vain  —  ” 

“For  what? ”  asked  the  curious  Camille. 

“  For  the  very  thing  you  can’t  find  in  the  salon.” 

The  other  thought  that  here  at  last  was  some¬ 
thing  ingenuous  and  serious ;  and  so  she  looked  at 
Hector  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye.  “  Is  it  that 
he  is  indeed  a  cousin  ?  ’’  said  she  to  herself.  “  What 
heart !  what  delicacy !  In  faith,  I  have  misjudged 
him.”  Hector  made  the  same  reflections  on  his 
part  Can\ille,  wishing  to  push  matters,  said,  “  So 
you  sought  for  —  ” 

“  Yes,  what  Diogenes  did,  and  I  am  afraid  —  ” 

“  Away  with  you,  for  a  trivial,  inconstant  —  ” 

“It  is  exactly  this  inconstancy,  which,  leaving 
the  heart  so  completely  void,  makes  more  sensible 
a  sincere  afiection  undisguised  to  all.” 

“  0,  take  care  1  An  affection  bora  so  quickly 
is  not  the  thing;  and  there  is  often  the  uttermost 
indifference  under  the  mask.” 

“  Plague  on  you,  cousin,  for  a  piece  of  subtlety ! 
And  how  do  you  know  ?  ” 


“  0,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  reason  for 
eveiything,”  said  Camille,  reddening  a  little. 

“  You  don’t  speak  your  thoughts,  Camille.” 

“  That  is  always  trae  with  seeming  confidences,” 
and  the  young  woman  reddened  more.  “  Hold, 
Hector,  were  I  a  —  coquette,”  —  and  she  never  was 
more  one,  —  “I  should  take  your  talk  for  a  dec¬ 
laration.” 

“Then,”  said  he,  eagerly,  “I  pray  for  such  a 
coquetry  as  would  serve  me  so  well.” 

“  What  folly  1  ”  replied  Camille,  sighing.  “  How 
can  I  believe  that  you  came  here  to  —  But  I 
know :  wait  till  C4cile  comes ;  she  is  the  one  doubt¬ 
less  that  you  —  ” 

Hector  did  not  stay  for  the  finishing  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  but  cried,  “  O  Madame,  how  could  you  think 
it  1  C^cile,  —  a  child !  ” 

“  But  she  is  adorably  pretty,  sir.” 

“  So,  jealous !  ”  thought  Hector.  “  Very  well.” 
Then  thinking  that  C^ile  might  indeed  make  a 
somewhat  inopportune  appearance,  and  that  he  had 
yet  considerable  to  do  to  complete  his  conquest  of 
Camille,  he  proposed  a  walk  m  the  garden.  The 
plan  was  too  nearly  her  own  not  to  be  accepted 
eagerly. 

“  Let  us  continue  our  talk,  Madame,  for  I  see  that 
to  convince  you  I  have  still  much  to  tell  you.  Will 
you  take  my  arm  ?  ” 

“  Gladly.” 

“  I  shall  be  happy  if  this  delicious  contact  does 
something  for  my  suit.” 

“  You  nave  too  little  confidence  in  your  own  mer¬ 
its,  and  are  too  modest,  dear  cousin.” 

“Is  it  not  a  trait  of  genuine  affection  not  to 
flatter  itself  of  success  ?  ” 

“  A  complete  metamorphosis,”  cried  Camille, 
laughing. 

“  Laugh  away ;  it  only  renders  you  the  mofe 
charming.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  I  won’t  listen  to  a  word  more. 
Hector  ” ;  and  so,  quitting  his  arm,  she  went  to  a 
bell-pull  and  rung. 

in. 

After  all,  the  author  must  introduce  his  amusing 
valet.  Call  him  Jobin,  and  let  us  suppose  he  is 
another  Sosie  of  the  actor  Friston,  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  You  can  fancy  the  nasal,  drawling  voice, 
the  great,  stupid  eyes,  and  the  dumfounded  look  of 
our  new  personage. 

“  My  parasol,”  said  Camille  to  the  valet  when  he 
answered  the  bell.  Meanwhile  Hector  was  contem¬ 
plating  the  charming  widow  in  a  mirror  that  reflect¬ 
ed  all  her  graces.  “  She  is  adorable,  and  I  have  not 
found  it  out,”  he  thought.  “  She  is  more  dangerous 
than  I  had  any  idea  of.  Wliat  life  !  what  grace  1 
and  just  the  degree  of  coquetry  to  render  her  adora¬ 
ble.  Where  have  my  eyes  been  ?  ” 

Meanwhile  Camille,  a  little  dreamy,  was  deciding 
that  her  cousin  had  never  before  seemed  quite  as  he 
did  now ;  that  he  would  have  endangered  even  her¬ 
self —  a  week  earlier. 

Jobin  entered  with  the  parasol. 

“  Come,  Hector,”  said  the  lady.  And  he  hastened 
to  offer  his  arm ;  when  they  soon  disappeared  among 
the  linden  shades  of  the  garden  alleys,  where  the 
clematis  and  the  ivy-grape  grew. 

Jobin,  flattening  his  nose  against  a  pane  in  the 
lass-gallery,  followed  them  with  a  curious  eye,  and 
elivered  mmself  in  this  wise :  “  M.  de  Sdvigny  and 
Madame  seem  very  well  content  with  one  another 
to-day.  After  all,  once  is  not  always ;  and,  as  the 
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doctor  saTB,  kings  hatre  wooed  shepherdesses;  but 
Madame  is  not  a  shepherdess  of  Nanterre,  and  M. 
Hector  is  no  king  of  Longchamps.  Hector !  There ’s 
nothing  like  fellowship  on  the  turf  to  beget  intimacy. 
The  Bourse  can  do  great  things  !  ”  He  took  an  ejre- 
glass  from  the  pocket  of  his  red  waistcoat,  and  tried 
to  fasten  it  under  his  brow.  “  When  Madame  rung 
I  was  eoming  to  tell  this  dear  friend  —  there  you  have 
it  fine  —  that  Mile.  C^cile  begged  him  to  wait  in  the 
salon  till  she  had  finished  her  toilette  —  there  you 
have  it  a  little  better.  When  Mile,  is  at  her  toi¬ 
lette,  it  is  no  short  iob ;  that ’s  perfectly  right  I  O, 
these  fine  ways !  I  have  spent  time  to  acquire  them, 
as  well  as  the  superlative  speech ;  but  1  have  got 
them.  What  a  charming  creature  is  Mile.  C^cile, 
and  would  n’t  she  look  well  ’side  of  me  in  calfeche.  I 
could  love  her,  though,  the  young  Creole.  Madame 
is  not  bad;  but  then  she  has  married  once.  It  is 
growing  warm  out  there  in  the  garden,  bless  me  I 
Ah,  1  ^tor  kissing  his  cousin’s  hand  I  It  is  n’t 
much,  but  it ’s  the  right  sort.” 

So  the  valet  Jobin,  enchanted  with  his  own  wit, 
his  person,  and  his  ability  to  keep  his  eye-glass  in 
place  according  to  the  mode,  twirled  about  on  his 
right  foot,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  C^ile 
just  entering  the  room,  and  laughing  violently  over 
the  fiinny  omect  before  her. 

“Well,  blaster  Jobin,  these  are  manners  I  Eh! 
goodness  gracious,  a  quizzing-glass  too  !  Well,  hand 
me  a  book,”  said  she,  as  she  threw  herself  into  an 
easy-ehair.  The  book  lay  upon  a  little  table  quite 
within  her  reach,  while  Jobin  searched  the  apart¬ 
ment  through,  and  then  asked  where  it  was. 

“  There,’” replied  C4cile ;  “don’t  you  see  it  ?” 

Jobin  hastened  to  obey.  “  How  lazy !  ”  said  he  to 
himself.  “  Well,  patience,  Jobin ;  when  you  are 
rieh,  you  shall  make  your  footman  read  to  you  !  ” 

“  Here,  sir,  where  is  M.  de  S^vigny  ?  Did  you 
not  tell  him  ?  ”  asked  C^ile. 

“  Pardon.  Mademoiselle,  if,  —  that  is  to  say,  No ! 
because  Monsieur  has  gone  into  the  garden  with 
Madame  Damberg,  and  I  could  not  —  ” 

“Very  well”;  and,  pointing  to  a  tabouret  elose 
by,  she  added,  “  Jobin,  place  that  tabouret  under 
my  feet.”  The  valet  obeyed,  and  thought  as  he 
left  the  room,  that  had  he  been  she,  and  needed  a 
tabouret,  he  would  have  made  one  of  Jobin. 

C4cile  fell  lazily  back  in  her  chair,  and,  closing 
her  eyes,  set  to  thinking.  “  A  walk  in  the  garden, 
well,  that  were  agreeable ;  but  then  it  is  horrid  hanl 
work.  So  I  stay  here.  Then  my  presence  would 
only  spoil  matters,  for  Camille  has  got  that  imperti¬ 
nent  fop.  Hector,  in  hand  to  give  him  a  lesson.” 

At  this  moment  a  silvery  mugh  caught  her  ear ; 
she  looked  up,  and  perceived  Hector  and  Camille 
just  at  the  end  of  the  gallery;  but  her  indolence 
was  too  much  for  her  curiosity. 

“  Everything  is  right,”  she  thought.  “  She  can 
play  the  coouette  on  him,  and  I  could  do  the  same. 
Just  so;  only  they  try  to  make  me  out  a  child;  but 
I  can  have  my  turn  at  it  too,  I  hope.”  She  got  up 
with  utter  nonchalance,  but  not  without  grace,  and 
went  towards  the  gallery.  “  Camille  is  coquette, 
wit,  and  what  not,  and  knows  just  how  to  come  ofl' 
victor  in  all  these  skirmishes  of  the  salons.  As  for 
me,”  —  and  she  gazed  at  herself  in  the  glass  with  a 
smile  full  of  malice  and  vague  indications,  —  “  why, 
I  am  commonplace,  indolent,  lazy.  Well,  what 
matters  it  ?  no  worse  for  that  I  Is  there  not  some 
other  means  of  conquest  than  this  wit  and  its  bat¬ 
tles?  Well,  I  am  willing.  Yonder,  under  the 
beautiful  skies  of  the  Isle  of  France,  there  I  was  in¬ 


deed  a  woman.  Here  I  am  a  child  who  can  do 
nothing  at  these  things.  But  they  will  see,  never¬ 
theless.  Some  vague  disturbance  came  upon  her. 
“  But  this  is  perhaps  a  wrong  I  am  going  to  com¬ 
mit,  just  on  the  verge  of  —  O,  should  anybody 
know  it  I  Very  well,  I  will  return  to  my  dear  col¬ 
ony,  for  there,  at  least,  I  am  a  sovereign  without 
rival:  my  caprices  are  my  orders;  my  fantasies, 
laws,  which  find  none  to  disobey  them.” 

Her  cousin’s  voice  only  confirmed  her  resolution. 
“  You  are  an  angel,”  said  he  to  Camille,  “  and  1  love 
you.” 

“  You  shall  find  out,”  said  C4cile,  “  if  I  am  the 
simpleton  you  take  me  for.”  So  she  dropped  back 
in  her  chair  with  the  most  indifferent  air. 

IV. 

On  re-entering  the  room.  Hector  had  the  air  of  a 
conqueror,  and  Camille  was  radiant 

“  A  complete  triumph,”  she  whispeted  to  C4cile, 
embracing  her;  then  turning  to  the  young  man, 
“  What  say  you  to  our  flowers,  dear  cousin,  —  to 
those  of  C4cile  above  all  ?  for  it  is  to  her  that  we 
owe  a  part  of  this  collection.” 

“  They  are  charming.” 

“  O,  they  are  but  poor  specimens  of  the  marvellous 
tropics,”  said  C4cile.  “Transplanted  to  our  soil, 
they  lose  all  their  glory.  A  flower  only  flourishes 
where  it  is  native.” 

“  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  altwether  worthless 
to  such  as  never  leave  home,”  said  Hector. 

“  There ’s  a  gallant  for  you,  C4cile !  ”  said  Ca¬ 
mille. 

“  Bah !  nonsense  for  country  wit !  and  if  one 
should  give  him  occasion,  this  poor  cousin  of  ours 
would  make  both  of  us  believe  that  he  adored  us, 
singly  and  together.” 

“  If  I  could  have  the  pretence,  I  would  proclaim 
neither  my  suceess  nor  my  failure,  but  the  thing 
would  be  impertinent  on  my  part.” 

“  So  that  you  would  not  dechne  wholly  the  prop¬ 
osition,”  said  Camille,  a  little  seriously ;  “  only  m 
confessing  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
succeeding,  you  wish  to  show  your  discretion, — 
faith  !  it  is  a  very  nice  sort  of  business.” 

“  Eh  V  But  it  is  not  so  vulgar  a  matter,  as  times 
o,”  replied  Hector,  opening  the  book  which  Cdcile 
ad  thrown  aside. 

“  Yes,  plume  yourself  on  your  discretion,”  said  C4- 
cile.  “  Are  n’t  you  the  one  who  would  like  to  find 
out  my  secrets,  and  divine  my  sympathies  ?  ” 

“But  it  is  all  fair  playl”  replied  Hectw.  “Ah, 
very  dangerous  reading  this  !  ” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Camille. 

“  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  sentimental  memory,”  said 
Hector. 

“  And  you  think  that  dangerous  ?  ”  asked  C4cile. 

“Dangerous  for  me,  certainly;  for  how  can  I 
stand  such  an  eclipse?” 

“  Paul  is  dead,”  said  Camille,  “  while  you  are  — 

“  That ’s  consoling,  certainly.  Paul  is  a  dead 
prince  and  I  a  live  shepherd.” 

“I  think  you  are  both  wrong,”  said  decile. 
“  Paul  is  no  more  dead  than  Vii^nia ;  both  are 
immortal.” 

Hector  hummed,  — 

Du  haut  des  cienz,  ta  demenre  demi^re. 

Bon  Bemardin,  tu  doU  6tre  content 

“  And  at  the  Isle  of  France,”  said  C4cile,  “  they 
shov^ou  —  ” 

“  'Hie  sand  on  which  they  walked,”  interrupted 
Hector ;  “  that ’s  the  story  to  believe.” 
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“  It  u  so  with  all  legends,”  said  Camille. 

“  With  ever^hing  true,”  said  C^cile. 

"  Ladies,  all  opinions  are  respectable,  even  mine. 
I  would  not  gainsay  that  masterpiece,  but,  alas  I  we 
are  fallen  upon  times  when  we  are  lost,  and  not 
capable  of  such  heavenly  sentiments.” 

C^ile  looked  at  him  closely,  and  cried,  “  So  he 
acknowledges  he  is  no  longer  a  Paul.” 

“  No  longer  a  Paul !  ” 

“IIoiv  many  such  can  we  number?”  asked  Ca¬ 
mille. 

“  Dear  cousin,  the  commission  charged  with  that 
statistical  labor  has  not  yet  reported ;  but  they 
have  slipped  out  an  indiscretion.  Commissions 
don’t  do  anything  else  —  ” 

“  True !  ”  cried  Camille ;  “  and  this  indiscretion  — ” 

“  Tells  us  of  the  transformation  of  the  species 
Paul,”  said  Hector,  talking  attentively  at  the  two ; 
“  and,  according  to  these  savants  —  But  1  ’d  better 
leave  on  them  ml  the  responsibility  of  their  opinions : 
the  women  will  not  complain  of  it  too  much.” 

“  Women  I  is  it  possible  ?  ”  cried  C^cile ;  “  but  the 
Virginias !  ” 

“  The  indiscretion  of  these  savants  has  not 
reached  that ;  and  I  don’t  know  that  they  have  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  same  transformation  in  the  species 
Virginia.” 

“  These  savants  seem  to  me  very  impertinent,” 
said  Camille. 

“  And  their  transformation  is  not  encouraging,” 
added  Cecile.  “  The  worm  passes  for  an  ugly  thing, 
it  is  true ;  but  the  chrysalis  is  very  inconstant.” 

“  Don’t  believe  a  word  of  it !  ”  cried  Hector. 
“They  are  flowers  without  scent  that  incite  these 
ugly  stories.” 

“  Bah !  It  is  easy  to  see  the  meaning  of  such 
pretexts,”  said  Camille.  “  It  is  always  the  last 
flower  which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  dispenses  the 
sweetest  perfume.” 

“  You  calumniate  the  winged  thi  igs,  ladies,  wliich 
pass  by  the  beauty  of  the  camellias  to  pilier  the 
sweets  of  the  roses  and  violets.” 

Cecile  fancied  the  distinction  clever  ;  —  of  course 
she  did,  for  did  not  her  cousin  mean  the  violet  for 
herself?  As  for  Camille,  she  questioned  if  Hector 
did  not  dream  of  sharing  these  compliments,  and 
tried  to  change  the  conversation  ;  but  Hector  had  a 
mind  of  his  own,  and  hurried  on,  — 

“  But  permit  me  to  ask  of  both  of  you,  —  and  you 
first,  my  pretty  Cdcile,  —  if  really  you  have  dreamed 
out  a  type  of  husband  like  this  Paul  here  ?  ”  and  he 
showed  the  book. 

“  Certainly.” 

Camille  appeared  anxious. 

“  Well,  Cecile,”  replied  Hector,  without  seeming 
to  suspect  the  young  woman’s  bad  humor,  “  you  are 
right,  and  you  are  wrong.” 

“  There ’s  explicitness  for  you  I  ”  said  Cecile. 

“And  you,  my  charming  widow  ?  ”  said  Hector, 
turning  to  Camille,  who  no  longer  sulked,  but  said 
she  could  not  desire  any  greater  happiness  than 
such  an  ideal. 

“  Very  well,  you  are  wrong.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  And  you  are  right !  ” 

Tlie  two  women  looked  smiling  at  each  other 
upon  this,  and  asked  if  he  were  mocking  them. 

“  I  have  no  fancy  for  such  impertinences,”  he  re¬ 
plied  ;  and,  addressing  the  younger,  he  added,  “  Yes, 
my  dear  Cecile,  you  are  right  in  desiring,  and  you 
fully  merit,  as  loving  a  spouse  and  as  pure  a  one  as 
this ;  but,  my  pretty  coz,  there  are  exigencies  in  the 


world  that  we  must  submit  to.  A  husband  like 
Paul  would  be  rather  too  rustic  to-day.  The  world 
must  have  a  share  of  you.  Be  a  Virginia  in  your 
household,  but  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  something 
of  a  coquette  in  society.  In  your  family  relations 
you  were  right ;  outside  of  that,  you  were  wrong.” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Camille,  “  it  is  a  Paiu  of 
high  life  that  would  suit  her ;  now  for  me  !  ” 

“  You,  my  adorable  widow,  the  life  of  the  salon 
is  your  sphere,  —  fit  to  shine  among  all  by  your  wit 
and  your  beauty.  It  would  indeed  be  a  crime  to  keep 
you  in  a  nest  to  coo  eternally.  You  need  candles 
and  fetes  and  music  and  dancing.  Such  a  flower  as 
you  would  wither  away  in  the  bucolic  atmosphere 
of  the  good  Bernardin.  You  understand,  then,  how 
you  were  wrong.” 

“  I  am  ready  to  admit  it ;  but  how  can  I  be  at  the 
same  time  right,  my  paradoxical  sir  ?  ” 

“  That  is  easy  to  show  you.  You  and  the  man  of 
your  choice  are  people  of  the  world.  You  sacrifice 
to  the  exigencies ;  you  coquette  on  your  part,  —  that 
is  the  woman’s  privilege.  Your  husband  must  sacri¬ 
fice  you  in  the  salon,  and  let  you  alone  in  the  centre 
of  that  circle  where  you  are  queen.  But  in  his 
home  life  he  throws  on  this  restraint  of  the  world, 
and  your  charms  no  longer  meet  his  indiflTerence. 
He  hastens  to  change  his  lion’s  skin  for  the  lamb’s. 
You  find  then  for  yonrself  that  type  of  lover  you 
have  dreamed  of.  In  the  one  case  the  lover  should 
transform  himself  into  the  man  of  the  world ;  in  the 
other,  the  man  of  society  gives  place  to  the  lover. 
And  this  is  the  way,  my  dear  Camille,  after  hanng 
been  wrong,  you  are  right.” 

All  this  pleased  Camille  much,  for  she  took  it  all 
as  proof  of  her  coquetry’s  power  over  him. 

“  This  would  be  very  well,”  said  Cecile,  “  if  one 
could  choose  —  ” 

Hector  intemipted,  “But  you  choose  often  on 
one  side,  dear  ladies,  and  in  deceiving  yonrself  you 
deceive  him  who  thinks  to  have  divined  your  heart’s 
secret.  Alas !  if  you  were  not  so  often  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  there  would  be  few  bachelors  among  us.” 

Camille  smiled  maliciously.  “  How,  coz  !  are  you 
dreaming  of  marriage,  —  you?  ” 

“  Faith,  this  bachelor  life  is  so  monotonous.  One 
is  nothing  in  society  without  bonds,  without  posi¬ 
tion,  without  serious  attachment.” 

“  How,  you,  young,  rich,  so  elegant  that  others 
copy  you,”  cried  C^ile,  “  you  bid  farewell  to  that 
life  whose  praises  you  have  so  often  sounded.  It  is 
beyond  belief.” 

Hector  cast  a  fascinating  eye  upon  his  two  cous¬ 
ins.  “  Ah,  what  would  you  ?  that  one  should  weary 
himself  out,  till,  without  knowing  it,  he  is  past  the 
time  for  happiness ;  or  that  about  him  he  should  find 
some  charming  woman,  with  whom  it  would  be  sweet 
to  pass  life,  and  then  brave  sarcasm  —  ” 

“  That ’s  for  Camille,”  thought  Cecile ;  “  but  I  have 
not  had  my  last  word  yet.” 

“  And  nothing  remains  but  to  make  the  choice,” 
said  Hector. 

“  Ah !  yon  have  yet  to  choose  ?  ”  cried  Camille. 

“  Out  of  the  indifferents  !  ”  cried  Hector ;  “  but  it 
is  not  among  these  last  that  I  would  seek,  for  it 
seems  to  me  necessary  to  have  a  loved  one  —  ” 

“  And  lover,”  murmured  Cecile. 

“  You  have  finished  my  thought,  dear  C^ile,  and* 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  end  you  ought  to  aim  at ; 
for  your  true  lover  is  like  a  miser :  it  is  not  that  he 
possesses  a  treasure,  but  the  treasure  possesses  him, 
and  you  know  what  a  lover’s  treasure  is.  Now,  for 
I  all  women,  that  kind  of  royalty,  this  satisfying  of 
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everr  caprice  and  ererj  fimtasj,  is  the  true  happi- 
nesBi” 

Camille  was  lerious.  “  That  is  jour  mind,  then,” 
said  she. 

“  Precisely.  Whoerer  puts  restrictions  on  love 
does  not  understand  it !  ” 

“  That ’s  a  delicate  way  of  putting  it,  surely,” 
said  C^ile ;  “  and  if  all  marriimes  were  thus  —  ” 

“  Almost  slayery,”  cried  Camulc ;  “  Hector  makes 
the  men  too  perfect  and  the  women  too  exacting.” 

“  As  for  myself,  wlio  am  not  rich,  happily,”  cried 
Cdcile,  “  I  hope  to  be  loved  for  mj-self  alone ;  if 
not,  I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am.” 

Camille  looked  savagely  at  her  cousin.  “How 
dare  you  make  reference  to  my  fortune,  which  is, 
lucklessly,  considerable.” 

Cdcile  seemed  contrite.  “  How  could  you  think 
it  ?  ”  she  cried,  and  threw  herself  with  feigned  sad¬ 
ness  into  Camille’s  arms,  who  equalled  her  hypocrisy 
in  saying,  “We  can  be  happy,  each  for  herseff,  can’t 
we  ?  ” 

Meanwhile,  the  happy  Hector  bit  his  moustache 
and  said  to  himself,  “  Now  for  a  grand  stroke  of  my 
evil  intention.” 

The  door  opened  and  the  squeaking  voice  of  Jobin 
announced  M.  Beauclerc,  the  notary  of  the  family. 
At  this  the  two  ladies  colored  profusely.  “  Admit 
him,”  smd  Camille,  briskly,  and  turning  to  Hector, 
“  Excuse  me,  my  friend,  you  must  know  widows  are 
sometimes  troubled  with  business.” 

“  Nothing  more  natural.  Certainly  go,  sweet 
coz.”  Nevertheless  Camille  hesitated  for  an  instant, 
to  look  at  Cecile  and  try  to  divine  her  thoughts.  But 
the  placid  and  tranquil  face  of  the  young  woman  re¬ 
assured  her  completely.  She  thought  mat  her  vic¬ 
tory  was  too  certain  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  her 
cousin, — the  child!  and  so  went  out,  smiling  and 
triumphant. 

“  Now  for  my  turn !  ”  thought  Cecile. 


With  C^ile,  Hector  had  another  part  to  play. 
For  several  months  her  heart  had  been  proof  against 
every  variety  of  his  assaults,  and  he  had  only  got 
laughed  at  for  his  pains.  Accordingly  he  depend¬ 
ed  upon  a  well-preserved  indifference  for  success 
to-day.  So  he  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
salon,  and  began  examining  very  attentively  the 
designs  in  an  album.  The  young  woman  contem¬ 
plated  him  for  a  moment  with  a  smile,  and  then, 
sinking  with  provoking  nonchalance  into  her  chair, 
she  c^ed  out,  “  Hector  1  ”  He  was  deaf.  “  My 
coz,”  she  said,  trying  a  sweeter  tone.  “  My  coz,” 
was  the  perfectly  indifferent  reply. 

“  So  this  is  the  way  you  treat  me,  off  there,  some 
miles  away.  It  is  very  evident  Camille  is  no  longer 
here.” 

“  O,  can  you  believe  —  ” 

“  Come,  sit  here,  and  go  on  with  your  seductive 
theories.” 

Hector  took  his  chair  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

“  What,  so  far  still !  Como  here.” 

He  came  a  trifle  nearer. 

“  What  timidity  in  the  fop,”  thought  she ;  then 
aloud,  “  goodness,  can  you  be  afraid  ?  ” 

Hector  drew  near.  “  How  you  mistake  my  senti¬ 
ments,  dear  coz,”  said  he.  “What  I  experience 
is  —  ” 

Cdcile  interrupted  him  with  asking  him  to  pick 
w  her  handkerchief,  which  she  had  just  dropped. 
^Hiis  done,  he  found  C^ile  had  posed  herself  m  a 
most  bewitching  attitude.  Her  head,  always  charm¬ 


ing,  was  resting  on  her  left  hand ;  and  her  arm,  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  drooping  sleeve  down  to  her  elbow, 
was  penect  in  its  roundness,  and  had  that  milky  I 
whiteness  peculiar  to  blondes.  Her  body,  lightly  in-  | 
clined  on  one  side,  showed  a  bust  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world. 

Hector  was  roused.  “  Charming !  ecstatic !  ” 

“Put  this  tabouret — there  —  under  my  feet.  I 
am  very  lazy,  am  I  not  ?  ” 

“  You  are  divine  1  ” 

When  Hector  pushed  the  tabouret  she  raised  her 
robe  a  little,  disclosing  the  finely  arched  foot  of  a 
Cinderella,  and  an  ankle  so  beautiful  that  he  was 
for  an  instant  dazzled  I  'This  was  all  done  with  such 
well-feigned  nonchalance  that  even  a  sceptic  would 
not  have  suspected  it. 

“It  is  something,”  said  she,  languidly,  “to  talk 
with  a  friend.” 

“  A  friend,”  cried  Hector ;  “  better  than  that  1  ” 

“  A  cousin,  if  you  prefer  it” 

“  Better  still,  dear  C&ile,”  said  the  amorous 
swain ;  and  taking  her  hand  he  kissed  it  and  pro¬ 
tested  it  was  charming,  delicate,  and  all  that. 

“  What  are  you  doing  ?  ”  cried  she,  withdraw¬ 
ing  it 

“Ah,  Cecile,  you  must  know  that  contact  with 
you  has  some  danger  in  it;  that  you  are,  of  all 
women,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  engapng, 
and  one  would  be  a  thousand  times  happier  hving 
with  you  —  for  you  —  ” 

Cecile  smiled,  enjoying  her  triumph,  and,  wish¬ 
ing  to  conceal  her  blushing,  turned  to  take  a  fan 
from  a  table  behind  her ;  while  Hector,  staying  her 
arm,  got  it  for  her,  but  just  then  catching  a  glimpse 
of  her  face,  stood  mutely  regarding  her. 

“  I  am  wrong,”  said  he  at  last,  “  in  speaking  of 
the  world,  —  of  society.  One  ought  to  pass  his  life 
only  near  you,  far  from  the  crowd —  ” 

“  Hector,  cousin,  you  tell  me  things  that  I  ought 
not,  cannot,  listen  to;  leave  me.” 

Hector  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  “  Stay,  dear 
Cdcile,  stay.  I  pray  you  let  me  tell  you  —  ” 

“  But  I  cannot  hear  you.  Ah,  if  you  knew  —  ” 

“I  know  that  I  am  fascinated,  overcome,  that 
my  heart  beats,  my  head  is  on  fire,  and  that  —  ” 
Vainly  the  young  woman  tried  to  escape ;  Hector 
was  always  on  his  knees  pressing  her  hand  to  his 
lips.  She,  worked  to  excitement,  prayed  him  to 
leave  her.  “  Ah,”  cried  she,  “  if  they  should  only 
see  us,  I  am  lost.”  But  this  cry  of  conscience  made 
no  difference  to  Hector.  “Listen  to  me,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  am  at  your  feet ;  I  love  you !  ” 

At  this  moment  the  door  again  opened,  and  Ca¬ 
mille,  pale  and  speechless,  with  a  bitter  smile  on  her 
lips,  appeared  to  the  two  in  all  their  confusion. 


CkciLE  concealed  her  blushes  behind  her  fan. 
Hector  seemed  to  be  trjing  to  find  something  on 
the  floor.  Camille  advanced  calm  and  majestic. 
She  had  lost  her  case  ;  but  she  did  not  wish  to  have 
Cecile  gain  hers ;  and  so,  addressing  Hector,  she 
said,  — 

“  Cecile  has  without  doubt  told  you  — ” 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ”  interrupted  Hector,  hoping  to 
have  found  matter  for  his  relief. 

“That  M.  Beauclerc,  my  notary,  has  come  to 
draw  the  marriage  contracts.” 

“  Contracts !  ” 

“  Yes,  —  mine  first,  M.  de  S^vigny.  I  must  in¬ 
form  you  of  my  immediate  marriage  to  M.  de  Fon- 
tenay.” 
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Hector  asked  himself  if  it  were  all  a  dream. 

“  Ah,  the  coquette  I "  he  murmured. 

“  As  to  Crcile,”  replied  Camille,  “  I  leave  to  that 
dear  cousin  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  —  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  other,  making  a  violent  effort  to 
conceal  her  shame  and  emotion,  “  it  is  just,  —  1  had 
forgotten  —  ” 

“  What  then  ?  ”  Hector  broke  in,  completely  dis¬ 
tracted. 

Alas  I  that  I  am  punished  I  ”  thought  C4cile,  and 
then  aloud  she  added,  “  my  marriage  with  —  ” 

“  Your  marriage !  ”  cried  Hector,  thinking  to  have 
misunderstood  her. 

“  Yes,  cousin,  my  marriage  with  M.  Laville,  who 
takes  me  back  to  the  Colonies.” 

Hector  was  deaf  with  rage.  “  She  also !  ”  cried 
he.  “  Ah,  I  am  pl^ed  upon  like  a  fool.  And  she 
goes!  Heavens!  I’ll  have  the  last  word.”  And 
so,  laughing  satirically,  he  continued,  “  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant,  very  pleasant,  all  this  in  you  !  Indeed  —  at 
the  moment  when  —  ha !  ha !  —  1  shall  alwaj's  think 
of  it  Of  this  M.  Beauclerc,  is  it  he  you  have  spo¬ 
ken  of?  O,  indeed,  it  is  very  original  in  you. 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  ” 

Hector  only  laughed  at  his  mouth’s  comers,  for 
at  heart  he  was  furious  with  the  trick  he  had  been 
caught  in. 

“Very  well,”  said  they. 

“  But  this  same  notary  is  mine,  and  I  suppose  he 
has  warned  you  —  ” 

“  Of  what  ?  ”  said  Camille,  impatiently. 

Hector,  wishing  to  draw  out  his  revenge,  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  saying,  “  Truly,  it  has  been  very 
discreet  on  his  part.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  Well,  he  has  drawn  up  for  me  also  a  —  ”  Hec¬ 
tor  stopped  short ;  he  smiled  a  malicious  smile,  and 
then  in  a  very  ceremonious  tone  added,  “  Mes- 
dames,  I  have  the  honor  of  announeing  to  you  my 
immediate  union  with  Mile.  Claire  aElbis-;  and 
I  have  come  from  Paris  purposely  to  give  you  this 
piece  of  news.” 

“  Ah,  surely  this  is  wonderful,”  said  Camille,  in 
a  bitter-sweet  tone,  which  ill  concealed  her  anger. 

“  How,  you  ?  ”  cried  C^cile.  “  I  swoon !  ” 

Hector  went  on,  “  Permit  me,  ladies,  to  wish  you 
joy.” 

“  What  a  lesson !  ”  thought  Camille. 

“  What  a  school !  ”  Hector  thought  on  his  part. 

Jobin  came  to  say  breakfast  was  ready,  and  that 
the  Ceneral  had  just  alighted,  accompanied  by 
MM.  de  Fontenay  and  Laville. 

“My  intended  husband,”  Cdcile  thought,  “pro¬ 
vided  he  does  not  find  out  —  ” 

Camille  interrapted  further  thought  with,  “  Come, 
let  us  go  and  present  you,  dear  cousin.” 

“  'That  would  be  charming.” 

“  One  might  call  it  a  breakfast  of  the  betrothed, 
but  unfortunately  one  is  wanting.” 

“  Yes,”  added  C^cile,  forcing  a  smile,  “  this  pre¬ 
tended  one  of  our  cousin,  —  this  Virginia.” 

“  Traly,  that  would  make  the  thing  complete,” 
Hector  replied,  thinking  how  furious  they  were,  and 
of  his  victory. 

“Come,  coz,  your  arm!”  said  Camille.  Hector 
advanced  and  offered  his  arm;  and  they  were  all 
going  when  suddenly  C4cile  called  the  servant. 
“Jobin,”  said  the  inddent  Creole,  “my  handker¬ 
chief.” 

“  What  a  matter  this  is,”  murmured  the  lackey ; 
“but  paricnce:  two  —  three  marriages  —  presents 
must  come  out  of  all  this ;  after  that  we  shall  see !  ” 


DONKEY-RIDING  ON  PARNASSUS. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  at  some  period  or 
other  of  their  lives,  most  men  and  all  women  have 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  writing  indifferent  verses. 
Senior  wranglers,  and  attorneys’  clerks,  and  a  few 
other  favored  persons  have  been  perhaps  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule,  and  have  passed  a  dry,  chippy, 
verseless  youth.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  have 
known  the  gentle  pleasures  of  donkey-riding  upon 
Parnassus,  and  have  exhausted  the  ordinaiy  common¬ 
places  and  rhymes  about  despmr,  and  broken  hearts, 
and  flowers  and  bowers,  and  the  moon.  The  first 
effect  of  the  sprouting  of  the  juvenile  affections  on 
the  male  portion  of  our  spates  is  to  make  tl^m 
preternaturally  gloomy.  'They  have  really  them¬ 
selves  to  blame,  for  they  begin  by  fixing  their  young 
hearts  on  all  sorts  of  impossible  and  unattainable 
objects.  Either  it  is  a  married  cousin  twice  their 
age,  or  it  is  their  tutor’s  chubbiest  daughter,  or  else 
a  blue-eyed  seraph  in  a  bonnet,  who  beams  on  them 
every  Sunday  during  the  holidays  from  a  distant 
pew  in  church.  They  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  what  Horace  and  Ovid  and  LemjMibre’s  Dic- 
tiona^  have  to  say  about  the  terrible  and  wither¬ 
ing  effects  of  love,  and  now  at  last  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  it  in  reality.  And  they  find  the  passion 
quite  as  harrowing  as  they  had  expected.  Their 
own  miserable  condition  is  much  worse  than  that  o£ 
all  the  heroes  of  whom  they  have  read.  Swimming 
the  Hellespont,  and  finding  Hero  wmting  on  the 
other  side,  was  a  much  easier  affair  than  tmegraph- 
ing  the  state  of  one’s  heart  to  decorous  and  inno¬ 
cent  young  angels  during  divine  service,  or  sum¬ 
moning  up  courage  to  tell  the  gay  and  unconscibus 
married  cousin  idl  the  torments  she  has  inflicted, 
with  the  horrid  possibility  in  the  background,  that 
she  will  be  heartless  enough  to  laugh  when  she  is 
told. 

Placed  in  this  sad  predicament,  between  emotion 
on  the  one  side  and  the  cold  code  of  social  conven¬ 
tionality  on  the  other,  the  juvenile  lover  believes 
very  naturally  that  Destiny  has  marked  him  for  her 
victim.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  feels  that 
Horace  and  Ovid  and  Sappho  and  B}Ton  have 
chalked  out  beforehand  the  proper  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  They  wrote  poetry  when  they  were  in  love, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample.  'The  chief  difficulty  is  in  finding  materiaL 
Rhjunes  and  metres  are  not  invincible  obstacles,  but 
when  the  cruel  being  who  is  the  cause  of  all  has 
been  described  as  Lght-hearted  and  careless,  and 
her  victim  as  hopelessfy  blighted,  almost  all  has  been 
said.  When  the  sea,  and  the  woods,  and  the  rocks, 
and  the  daffodils,  have  in  turn  been  informed  of  her 
behavior,  scarcely  anybody  is  left  except  the  moon  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  for  months  keeping 
literary  company  with,  and  exclusively  addressing 
one’s  self  to,  the  moon.  Shelley  and  Byron  could  not 
have  done  it  themselves  ;  and  after  a  feeble  effort 
to  maintain  his  verses  at  the  proper  astronomical 
elevation,  the  youthful  lover  terminates  his  donkey- 
ride  on  Parnassus,  and  returns  to  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball  with  a  feeling  of  concealed  indignation  at  the 
want  of  sustained  romantic  power  in  nis  donkey. 

Young  poetesses  are  more  prolific  and  more  pa¬ 
tient  than  the  young  poets  in  this  respect.  Like 
the  latter,  they  start,  as  a  rule,  in  a  proper  temper 
of  gloom ;  though  it  is  not  produced,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  male  juvenile,  by  unrequited  affection.  With 
the  young  lady,  the  gloom,  generally  speaking,,  is- 
the  consequence  of  the  iron  discipline  of  the  school- 
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room.  GtovemeaBes  are  a  very  trying  set.  They 
have  a  way  of  goading  the  young  soul  into  a  frenzy, 
and  making  life  seem  very  barren  and  unendurable. 
What  with  French  verbs,  and  Pinnock’s  dates,  and 
scales,  and  posture  lessons,  and  the  continual  strain 
kept  up  on  the  mind  by  the  necessity  of  walking 
straight  and  keeping  the  shoulders  down,  existence 
would  be  altogether  intolerable,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  consolations  of  religion  and  of  poetry.  There 
will,  at  all  events,  be  no  governesses  in  heaven  ; 
pianofortes  will  give  place  to  harps,  and  Pinnock  and 
chronology  will  m  extinguished  when  time  itself 
shall  be  no  more.  The  youthful  poetess  turns  her 
attention,  therefore,  to  p^tical  reflections  on  what 
will  happen  to  her  when  she  is  an  angel.  She  will 
have  wings,  and  perhaps  a  lute ;  and  when  she  turns 
over  in  her  mind  all  the  things  that  rhyme  with 
wings  and  lutes,  and  rememl^rs  that  when  wings 
and  lutes  have  been  exhausted,  lyres  and  pinions 
will  still  remain  behind,  she  feels  that,  come  what 
may  in  the  shape  of  French  verbs,  she  is  rich  in¬ 
deed.  And,  accordingly,  heaven  plays  to  the  young 
poetess  the  part  that  the  moon  and  disappointed 
affection  play  to  the  young  poet.  It  is  obvious,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  she  can  continue  pa¬ 
tiently  much  longer  at  it  Some  authores.ses  never 
use  up  the  topic  at  all.  They  go  on  all  through 
their  lives,  belonging  to  what  may,  without  irrever¬ 
ence,  be  termed  the  lute-and-wing  school  of  fem¬ 
inine  poetry.  The  occupation  is  by  no  means  in 
itself  an  unhealthy  one  for  the  young,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  better  for  the  head  and  heart  to  write 
about  real  angels  than,  like  juvenile  authors,  to  be 
scribbling  about  human  angels  in  female  dress.  As 
compared  with  the  latter  pastime,  the  former  is  a 
noble  and  invigorating  exercise ;  and  youthful  poet¬ 
esses,  who  are  in  the  lute-and-wing  line,  make  up  in 
high  moral  tone  and  in  piety  what  they  want  in  va- 
riei^  and  strength. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  versification  is 
less  natural,  but  a  little  more  artistic.  The  young 
donkey-rider  has  learnt  to  appreciate  the  literary 
pleasure  of  metrical  composition.  He  has  taught 
bimself  to  admire  the  feats  in  metre  and  in  rhythm 
accomplished  by  all  the  great  poets  whom  he  ob¬ 
serves  caracoling  over  Parnassus,  and  he  does  not 
see  why  his  Pegasus  should  not  perform  the  same. 
Henceforward  he  trots  out  his  animal  for  the  sake 
of  making  it  jump,  and  not  simply  with  a  view  of 
occupying  himself  as  a  blighted  being  ought.  The 
old  anxiety  to  be  a  lover,  gives  place  to  the  new 
desire  of  becoming  a  poet.  He  tries,  one  after  the 
other,  all  the  fences  which  others  before  him  have 
taken,  and  contrives  somehow  or  other  to  shamble 
over  most  of  them  with  more  or  less  satisfaction  to 
himself.  Minds  begin  by  being  receptive  and  im¬ 
pressionable  long  before  they  are  productive  or  origi¬ 
nal,  and  as  philosophy  is  said  to  commence  in  won¬ 
der,  poetry-making  starts  in  admiration.  The  first 
step  is  to  reproduce  the  poetical  echoes  that  have 
been  picked  up  from  reading  the  poetry  of  bigger 
men.  A  large  number  of  great  sentimentalists  are 
remarkable  for  a  characteristic  mannerism  of  their 
own.  They  have  a  peculiar  trick  and  swing  and 
rhythm  which  reappears  time  after  time  in  their  va¬ 
rious  literary  achievements.  Their  admirer  soon 
seizes  it,  and  believes  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  secret 
of  their  excellence  resides.  Poetry  is  the  art  of 
cooking  and -serving  up  pleasing  thoughts  in  a  taste¬ 
ful  and  effective  way,  ana  the  young  cultivator  of  the 
Muses  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  how  to  cook  his 
hare,  long  before  he  has  caught  it.  His  disposition  | 


to  imitate  is  fostered  by  the  real  pleasure  that  suc¬ 
cessful  imitation  brings  with  it.  Next  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  creating  comes  the  genuine  pleasure  of  re¬ 
producing  what  other  people  have  created.  ^ 
production  or  imitation  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  creation 
of  a  secondary  order.  The  definition  of  poetry  ^ven 
by  the  first  of  ancient  philosophers  is,  that  it  is  an 
art  of  imitating,  by  which  he  partly  means,  that  it 
is  the  art  of  reproducing  in  language  ideas  which 
exist  in  nature  or  in  the  mind ;  giving,  in  fact,  to 
airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Young 
poets,  unfortunately,  have  no  airy  nothings  of  their 
own.  They  are  obliged  to  borrow,  not  merely  the 
principles  of  cooking,  but  the  idea  which  is  to  be 
cooked.  The  process  of  re-cooking  gives  them  a 
real  artistic  satisfaction,  and  if  they  were  content  to 
practice  it  in  private,  it  would  be  a  valuable  part  of 
their  literary  training. 

The  mistake  they  make  is  in  hoping  that  the  re- 
chanffe  which  they  have  so  sincerely  enjoyed  mak¬ 
ing,  the  world  at  large  will  care  to  taste.  If  the 
rechauffe  were  usually  good  of  its  kind,  there  would 
be  less  harm  in  their  tninking  so.  But  the  parts  of 
the  style  of  great  authors  which  they  most  common¬ 
ly  serve  up  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  prominent,  the 
most  vulgar,  and  the  most  worthless.  It  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Clever  rhymes,  or  in¬ 
genious  twists,  or  curious  and  involved  expressions, 
take  the  firmest  hold  on  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  only  half  trained  to  discriminate  between  liter* 
ary  pearls  and  literary  husks.  The  beauties  of  a 
thoroughly  artistic  work,  though  patent  to  a  skilled 
observer,  are  for  a  beginner  far  less  patent  than  the 
mannerisms  which  deface  it  He  has  a  dim  sense 
that  the  thing  is  beautiful,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
cause  of  the  beauty  is  the  one  thing  which,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  impairs  and  weakens 
it  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  good  rechauffe,  he  pre¬ 
sents  his  generation  with  a  rechauffe  that  leaves  out 
the  subtle  essence  of  the  original,  and  reproduces 
only  the  garlic  and  the  pepper  in  enormous  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  errors  of  the  authoress  are  not  quite  of  the 
same  desci^tion.  She  is  too  ambitious  of  creating 
startling  effects.  In  ordinary  cases,  women  do  not 
go  through  the  intellectual  fermentation  that  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  literary  training  of  men.  They 
are  simpler  in  their  tastes  and  predilections  ;  and 
their  comparative  ignorance  of  the  tricks  of  compo¬ 
sition  preserves  them  from  half  the  fantastic  ex¬ 
travagances  and  mannerisms  into  which  male  poet¬ 
asters  tumble.  They  do  not  attempt  as  much  as 
Phaeton  or  Icarus,  and  their  failures  are  therefore 
less  ludicrous  and  absurd.  Having  started  in  the 
lute-and-wing  business  early  in  life,  they  are  quite 
content  to  continue  in  the  humbler  Lno  of  hymno- 
logical  manufacture.  Their  imitative  tendencies  are 
amply  satisfied  when  they  have  mastered  some  of 
the  more  difficult  rhymes  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning,  and  learnt  that  sweet  evangel 
will  rhyme  to  angel,  that  manna  will  go  properly 
in  harness  with  hosanna,  that  teraphim  is  a  pleasing 
and  ingenious  match  for  seraphim,  and  that  death’s 
gloomy  portab,  may  be  made  to  pair  off  opposite  to 
any  number  of  immortals. 

As  poetry  depends  for  its  success  on  the  poet’s 
having  something  to  say,  and  knowing  how  to  say  it 
when  he  has  got  it,  the  donkey-rider  on  Parnassus 
finds  himself  in  a  perpetual  dilemma.  In  the  first 
place,  he  starts  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  rope.  No 
amount  of  manoeuvring  in  verse  will  ever  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  all  subject-matter,  tind  the  poet- 
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aster  is  so  anxious  to  manceuvre  that,  down  to  the 
end  of  iiis  career,  he  goes  on  attitudinizing  instead 
of  thinking.  After  long  and  laborious  practice  he 
teaches  himself,  like  Blondin,  to  wheel  his  literarpr 
wheelbarrow  on  a  ti^ht  rope  over  the  heads  of  his 
audience.  But  a  literary  wheelbarrow  is  not  of 
much  use,  as  long  as  it  has  got  nothing  in  it  except 
dewy  showers  and  autumn  flowers  and  moonlit 
bowers.  Wheeling  a  whole  cargo  of  them  safely 
over  from  the  bemnning  of  a  poem  to  the  end  is  a 
poor  occupation  for  a  long  life,  and  brings  little  cred¬ 
it  or  emolument  to  the  performer.  Considering  the 
rush  that  there  is  upon  versification  in  the  present 
age,  it  appears  marvellous  how  very  little  substan¬ 
tial  work  IS  done.  The  only  parallel  is  the  case  of 
modem  sermons.  In  theory,  parsons  ought  never 
to  want  matter  for  a  sermon.  The  vicissitudes  and 
varieties  of  life  are  infinite,  human  character  is  full 
of  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  topics  with  which  re¬ 
ligion  might  deal  are  as  illimitable  as  the  universe. 
In  the  presence  of  all  this  field  for  reflection  and 
observation,  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  sermons 
should  be  uniformly  monotonous,  dreary,  and  pover¬ 
ty-stricken.  The  same  kind  of  mental  and  moral 
atrophy  that  attacks  men  who  write  sermons  ap¬ 
pears  also  to  prey  upon  men  who  take  to  poetry- 
making.  How  rational  human  beings  can  go  on  for 
years  at  either  occupation,  without  ever  stumbling 
up  against  a  really  good  thing  to  say,  is  purely  un¬ 
accountable.  The  only  explanation  at  all  conceiv¬ 
able  is,  that  they  are  so  busy  over  the  process  of 
boiling  their  thoughts,  that  they  end  by  foroetting 
that  they  ought  to  have  thoughts,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  put  in  the  pot  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
pi^ent  day  men  think  less  than  they  used  to  do. 
They  live  more  in  a  crowd,  and  are  less  alone. 
Even  education  is  conducted  in  a  hurry  and  a  bus¬ 
tle,  almost  at  railway  speed.  It  is  no  longer  a  ne¬ 
cessary  part  of  intellectual  training,  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  should  have  meditated  as  well  as  studied,  and 
should  have  lived,  if  one  may  use  the  expression, 
in  the  society  of  great  authors,  as  well  as  have  gal¬ 
loped  through  some  of  their  most  notorious  works. 
The  proper  penalty  to  inflict  on  authors  of  bad  ser¬ 
mons  and  bad  verses  would  be,  to  transport  them  for 
a  couple  of  years  to  solitary  confinement  in  a  coun¬ 
try  house,  m  the  vicinity'  of  a  first-rate  library. 
They  would  emei^e  from  the  salutary  discipline 
wiser  and  less  fluent  men.  We  should  have  fewer 
new  poems,  and  shorter  sermons,  but  the  world 
would  not  lose  by  the  change  a  quarter  of  what  the 
reformed  and  repentant  cnminals  would  gain. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  poetasters  who 
have  so  few  ideas  do  not  really  succeed  in  the 
rhythmical  elTorts  to  which  they  devote  their  ex¬ 
clusive  attention.  Great  rhythmical  poets  seem  to 
be  dying  out  of  the  land.  There  are  probably  none 
in  existence,  except  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing.  The  truth  is,  that  the  same  want  of  intel¬ 
lectual  tension  which  prevents  the  donkey-rider  on 
Parnassus  from  being  instructive  or  edifying  also 
prevents  him  from  being  thoroughly  successful  in  the 
musical  and  mechanics  part  of  his  work.  He  can 
make  rhymes,  if  he  cannot  make  ideas ;  but  the 
rhymes  he  makes  are,  in  general,  rhymes  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Very  few  poets  are  bom  complete  mas¬ 
ters  of  rhythm.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural 
ear  for  it,  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  gen¬ 
ius  for  music ;  but  both  re<piire  an  eoual  amount 
of  laborious  cultivation.  It  is  by  slow  degrees,  and 
probably  with  much  care,  and  after  a  series  of  lit¬ 
erary  inftuiticides,  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  him¬ 


self  a  consummate  lyrical  performer.  His  earliest 
published  poems  are  removed  by  a  long  interval 
from  the  more  perfect  melody  which  his  later  pro¬ 
ductions  often  ihsplay.  What  began  only  in  imper¬ 
fect  promise  has  ended,  in  bis  case,  with  successful 
performance.  Taste  and  melodious  diction  come  to 
no  man  in  his  cradle.  Horace  himself,  who  boasts 
that  the  Muses  visited  him  in  his  childhood,  is  care¬ 
ful  to  disavow  all  claim  to  the  facility  of  Lucilius  ; 
and  the  genius  which  begins  in  facility,  like  all  other 
genius,  will  not  get  far  upon  its  journey  without 
much  trouble  and  self-culture.  As  the  poetasters  of 
the  age  neither  display  thought  nor  cultivation,  the 
question  naturally  occurs,  what  on  earth  is  the  good 
of  them  ?  The  answer  is,  that,  after  all,  they  may 
as  well  be  bad  poets  as  bad  at  anything  else.  The 
deficiency  of  vigor,  of  intellectual  substance,  and  of 
patient  cultivation,  which  makes  them  worthless  in 
literature,  wouhl  make  them  equally  unavailable  in 
other  walks  of  life.  They  may  as  well  write  feeble 
poems  as  fail  in  business,  or  remain  to  the  end  of 
their  lives,  weedy  barristers  or  indifierent  picture- 
painters.  They  do  less  harm  to  the  world  as  they 
are,  and,  though  they  are  a  nuisance  and  an  annoy¬ 
ance,  no  one  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  would  wish  to  see  the  donkey-riders  on 
Parnassus  take  to  donkey-riding  in  the  Church,  or 
in  commerce,  or  in  Parliament.  As  they  have  been 
bom  into  the  world,  they  must  stand  somewhere, 
and  they  may  as  well  take  up  their  position  in  the 
monthly  magazines  and  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 

SUPERIOR  INFORJiIATION. 

I  WAS  once  spinning  a  bait  for  pike  in  a  small  but 
well-stocked  river  in  Northamptonshire,  and  I  had 
just  taken  the  bait-.'Ish  in  my  hand  to  adjust  the 
hooks,  when  a  friend  who  considered  me  learned 
in  matters  of  sporting  and  natural  history,  said  sud¬ 
denly,  “  Pray,  what  are  those  little  black  things  float¬ 
ing  on  the  water,  shooting  about  in  circles,  the  size 
of  a  split  pea,  there  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ?  ” 
He  meant  the  whirligig,  Gyrinus  natator. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  not  the  faintest  notion  at 
that  time  wliat  the  creatures  were  called.  I  have  of 
course  taken  pains  to  find  out  before  venturing  to 
write  this  article.  But  I  was  preoccupied  then ;  I 
was  thinking  of  the  bait,  and  whether  it  was  any 
good  trying  that  hole  down  by  the  little  waterfall, 
where  I  had  a  shady  sort  of  a  run  yestenlay ;  and 
so  I  only  answered,  “  O,  those  are  little  black  things 
that  float  on  the  water.” 

“  Thank  you !  ”  said  he.  It  occurred  to  him,  per- 
hajis,  that  he  had  told  me  as  much  when  he  asked 
the  question.  And  yet,  in  my  abstraction,  I  no 
doubt  fancied  that  I  had  fully  satisfied  him.  The 
“  little  black  things  ”  are  common  enough,  and  I 
had  conveyed  to  him  that  they  were  no  curiosities ; 
but  it  did  not  strike  me,  till  I  heard  his  laugh,  that 
the  oracle  had  not  spoken  the  expected  worils  of 
wisdom,  and  that  my  superior  information  must  have 
appeared  to  him  nothing  better  than  a  sham. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  very  simple  occurrence,  but  I 
have  caught  mpelf  telling  it  often  as  a  good  tale, 
as  the  sort  of  thing  a  man  mentions  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  with  a  fair  conviction  that  he  can  afford  to 
do  so,  as  a  funny  exception  to  his  general  accuracy 
and  information.  , 

People  all  over  the  world  have  certainly  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  endow  somebody  else  with  the  credit  for 
possessing  superior  information.  Very  clever  people 
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are  constantly  committing  themselves  by  the  perfect 
reliance  they  place  upon  the  opinion  or  advice  of 
some  contemptible  quack.  A  man  who  has  mven 
hb  whole  heart,  and  most  of  hb  life,  to  law,  thedogy, 
or  the  clasncs,  will  often  go  for  information  on  a 
matter  of  horseflesh  or  farming  to  some  new  pr^ 
tender  who  happens  to  have  at  command  a  few 
special  and  technical  phrases.  A  man  or  a  child 
may  pass  for  an  adept  without  much  apprentice¬ 
ship.  Let  him  assert  himself  pretty  loudly,  and 
he  b  sure  of  listeners.  I  once  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  very  gaudy  bam-door  cock ;  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  strutting  and  crowing  his  challenges 
all  day ;  but  I  regret  to  add  that,  when  at  last 
they  were  answers,  when  a  neighboring  fowl  of 
small  stature  burst  upon  his  dunghill,  he  fled  in 
the  most  dbreputable  manner,  before  the  very  faces 
of  his  hens.  He  had  not  a  ha’porth  of  the  pluck 
he  bragged  of.  The  adept  sometimes  b  sterling 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  frequently  he  is  some  little 
fool  to  whom  accident  has  given  a  character  for 
proficiency.  One  would  think  that  thb  latter  per¬ 
sonage  could  only  retain  his  ascendency  amongst 
the  very  ignorant  or  the  very  loving ;  i.  e.  with  tne 
unsophisticated,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
These  of  course,  one  might  imi^ne,  would  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  superstition,  and  fail  to  perceive  the 
fallibility  of  their  god.  But  the  strange  thing  is, 
that  wise  men  are  so  often  contented  to  seek  tneir 
information  from  the  lips  of  ignorance. 

What  I  mean  to  say  b  this,  that  not  only  is  a 
man  who  has  the  credit  for  being  an  adept  looked 
upon  fiom  all  quarters  with  a  wonderful  respect, 
but  that  also  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  particularly 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  that  credit.  In  the  in¬ 
stance  which  I  have  given  of  the  Gyrinm  natator, 
I  humbly  consider  that  I  arrogated  nothing  to  my¬ 
self:  the  oracle  did  not  happen  to  be  up  in  that 
subject ;  and,  besides,  the  oracle  was  busy  and  pre¬ 
occupied.  There  would  have  been  nothing  ludi¬ 
crous  in  the  response  but  for  the  expectation  of  its 
infallibility.  But  how  I  enjoy  seeing  a  thorough- 
paced  pretender  floored  I  And,  after  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  I  think  that  a  mere  pretender  to  be  a 
judge  in  wine  b  the  finest  and  the  fairest  game  of 
all.  Observe  with  what  expressive  silence  he  seeks 
to  convince  you  of  his  superior  information  I  He 
scorns  to  bluster  about  his  knowledge.  He  covers 
the  glass  with  both  his  hands,  and  sniffs  the  aroma 
when  the  wine  b  supposed  to  be  warm;  he  holds 
the  stem  lightly  between  hb  finger  and  thumb, 
sloping  the  glass  a  little,  and  looks  intently  upon 
what  he  conceives  to  be  an  oily  richness  running 
down  the  sides  of  the  glass.  Then,  perhaps,  he 
pronounces  on  the  vintage  or  the  bin,  as  the  case 
may  be.  He  teUs  you  that  it  is  very  fine  wine 
indeed;  that  it  ought  to  be  drunk,  however,  as 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  he  believes,  and  it  would 
be  a  sin  to  let  it  get  passi.  Thb,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  which  we  know  so  well  by  heart,  he  says  and 
does.  Alas  for  hb  supierior  ii^ormationl  for  you, 
suspecting  that  he  was  an  impostor,  gave  him  a 
bottle  out  of  the  cask  of  something  rather  tawny. 

A  little  circumstance  once  occurred  within  my 
own  knowledge,  which  b,  perhaps,  worth  setting 
down  here,  ^me  gentlemen,  wno  were  either  a 
committee,  or  a  boi^,  or  a  meeting,  at  any  rate, 
who  had  met  together  very  many  times  on  business, 
determined,  as  such  gentlemen  do  determine,  to 
solace  their  anxieties  with  a  dinner.  This  dinner 
was  to  be  given  at  some  first-rate  hotel  either  in 
Manchester  or  JJverpool,  I  believe.  Well,  as  the 


dinner  was  to  be  dainty  and  the  wines  “  curious," 
the  original  business  committee  appointed  yet  an¬ 
other  committee  amongst  themselves,  which  should 
have  power  to  choose  two  able  and  experienced 
men  given  to  a  familiarity  with  French  dishes,  but, 
above  and  beyond  all,  connoisseurs  in  wine.  As 
far  as  the  mere  dinner  went,  I  understand  that  they 
ot  on  tolerably  well,  —  possibly  their  only  business 
ere  consisted  in  approving  the  elaborate  carte  sent 
them  by  the  cook ;  but  the  wine  was  a  more  solemn 
matter.  A  great  responsibility  rested  on  them. 
With  champagne,  of  course,  they  were  safe,  as  the 
brand  was  a  sufficient  guide.  Neither  did  they  at 
all  commit  themselves  in  the  matter  of  claret ;  La- 
fitte  and  a  heavy  price  carried  them  through.  But 
with  port  wine  they  found  some  difficulty,  and  their 
opinions  were  divided.  It  grew  dark  as  they  ar¬ 
gued  and  tasted,  and  lights  were  brought.  They 
were  left  alone  in  the  room  at  last  with  port  and 
sherry ;  and  when  at  length  the  time  came  for  these 
superiorly-informed  beings,  these,  the  elect  of  the 
committee,  to  produce  the  port  which  they  had 
chosen  out  of  so  many  samples,  lo  and  behold  I  it 
was  brown  sherry. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  I  may  say,  without  disrespect 
to  the  clei^y,  that  it  is  very  seldom  I  obtain  from 
the  pulpit  the  information  which  I  desire.  That 
information  ought  to  be  superior,  because  it  com¬ 
monly  comes  from  educated  gentlemen,  and  always 
from  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  made  its  sub¬ 
ject  their  special  study.  Sometimes  it  is  superior ; 
it  is  better  than  one’s  own,  I  mean ;  it  is  as  good 
as  the  pages  of  a  book.  It  is  a  common  and  a  hate¬ 
ful  fault,  it  is  a  silly  and  a  disreputable  fashion, 
which  reviles  the  clergy  of  these  kingdoms.  With 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  bar,  there  is  no  pro¬ 
fession  whose  members  are  so  well  informed  as  those 
of  the  clerical.  And  yet  how  firequently  is  one 
ashamed  of  the  sermon,  and  indirectly  of  the  clergy¬ 
man  who  preaches  it !  Very  often  his  supenor 
information  is  taken  wholesale  and  word  for  word 
from  somebody  else’s  printed  sermon;  occasionally 
he  only  steals  the  skeleton  and  the  thoughts ;  some¬ 
times  he  borrows  a  friend’s  lucubrations,  and,  in  that 
way,  very  possibly  gives  us  the  benefit  of  thoughts 
twice  stolen.  But  I  am  very  seriously  afhiid  that 
the  most  common  practice  is  to  contrive  by  some 
means  to  do  without  any  thoughts  at  all.  This  is 
a  pity  and  distressing.  It  is  pretentious  and  un¬ 
fair,  and  an  abuse  of  confidence,  for  a  man  to  dress 
himself  up  in  a  silk  gown  and  walk  solemnly  along 
an  aisle,  and  slowly  up  some  steps,  conducted  by 
another  man  with  a  red  collar  ana  a  blue  stick  with 
gilding  at  the  top,  when  he  has  got  nothing  to  say. 
The  public  have  been  saying  their  prayers,  and  are 
quite  contented  to  let  well  alone ;  they  are  ready 
to  leave  the  church  with  reverential  thonghts  and 
good  desires ;  they  are  not  exorbitant  in  their  de¬ 
mands,  and  really  don’t  want  to  trouble  anybody 
for  anything  more.  But  when  the  responsible  par¬ 
ties  oner  to  begin  again,  when  they  tacitly  assure, 
us  that  there  is  yet  another  matter  worth  staying 
for,  and  when  this  other  matter  is  ushered  in  with 
the  pomp  and  promise  mentioned  above,  it  does 
seem  reasonable  that  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  rise  above  rigmarole,  and  to  present  something 
of  a  higher  character  than  the  most  vapid  platitudes. 
And  yet  there  is  in  the  depths  a  deeper  still.  How¬ 
ever  annoying  it  may  be  to  have  a  string  of  un¬ 
meaning  sentenees  forced  upon  you,  it  is  much 
more  annoying,  and  I  think  irritating,  to  have  some 
ridiculous  truism  recommended  to  your  understand- 
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ing  with  as  much  circumstance  and  show  as  if  it 
were  a  recent  discovery  in  polemics,  or  an  impor¬ 
tant  message  from  Heaven.  Worst  of  all  is  that 
explanation  which  seeks  to  recommend  itself  by  its 
condescension,  which  is  supposed  to  come  from  a 
great  mind  to  a  very  narrow  one,  which  charitably 
amplifies  matters  in  order  to  make  them  easy.  Thus, 
I  once  heard  with  my  own  ears  a  piece  of  superior 
information  which  made  them  tingle,  and  surely 
nothing  less  than  the  reticence  of  good  manners 
could  nave  saved  the  con^gation  from  committing 
themselves  in  shouts  of  laughter.  “  As  it  were  a 
young  lion  lurking  in  secret,”  said  the  preacher; 
“  that  is,  my  brethren,”  he  kindly  continued,  “  a 
lion  in  the  bloom  of  youth.”  O  ye  gods !  a  rosy- 
cheeked  lion,  a  blushing  lion  I  And  yet  he  never 
saw  the  incongruity,  but  thought  in  his  heart  that 
he  had  made  matters  clear  and  comfortable  to  our 
comprehensions. 

Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  one  is  better 
informed  than  his  fellow  upon  some  point,  and  every 
one,  therefore,  who  can  speak  or  write,  is  capable 
of  conveying  information.  But  let  us  take  care 
that  the  man  to  whom  we  go  is  a  sterling  man,  a 
genuine  professor  of  the  subject  on  which  we  con¬ 
sult  him.  No  one  surely  who  wished  to  learn  how 
to  milk  a  cow,  would  apply  to  the  school-girl  who 
was  passing  through  a  course  of  instruction,  but 
to  the  milkmaid  herself.  Neither  would  a  reason¬ 
able  man  who  desired  to  become  acquainted  with 
top-dressing  and  turnips,  inquire  of  any  other  than 
an  experienced  farmer.  But  from  these,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  a  great  deal  might  be  learned.  The  relative 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  milking  or  of  agriculture,  has  little  to  do 
with  the  fact,  that  farmer  and  classic  may  have 
each  a  very  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
which  the  other  does  not  possess.  The  presence  of 
superior  information  on  one  side  is  as  clear  as  its 
presence  on  the  other ;  and  no  one,  however  learned, 
who  will  condescend  to  ask  questions,  can  go  through 
the  world  without  confessing  that  he  becomes  a 
wiser  man  almost  every  day  of  his  life. 

I  think  we  deceive  ourselves  wretchedly  about 
the  amount  and  value  of  our  information.  General 
knowledge  is  exceedingly  superficial  with  the  mass 
of  “  educated  people,”  though  they  may  be,  perhaps, 
the  last  to  think  so.  We  take  our  acquirements  too 
much  for  granted.  Most  of  us,  perhaps,  know  how 
far  Mercury  is  from  the  sun ;  that  the  peregrine  fal¬ 
con  changes  the  color  and  markings  of  her  plumage 
after  the  first  moult,  and  that  flint  is  one  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  earths.  But  should  we  be  able  to  endure  one 
of  the  great  tests  of  a  thorough  soundness ;  to  an¬ 
swer,  off-hand,  the  searching,  though  simple  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  child  in  the  easy  rudiments  of  astronomy, 
omithologj',  or  geology  ?  However,  men  will  gild 
an  ornament  when  they  cannot  afford  a  golden  one ; 
and  we  are  all  ready  enough  to  assert  ourselves  in 
matters  of  information  ;  we  don’t  let  the  world  rate 
us  at  too  low  an  estimate.  The  best  of  us  tag  on  a 
bit  of  tinsel  sometimes.  We  all  doit,  —  from  the 
man  who  “  crams  ”  his  conversation,  to  him  who  is 
only  silent  in  order  that  he  may  appear  to  know. 
And  really,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  very  alarming 
in  all  this.  Tliere  is  often  much  less  hypocrisy  in  it, 
than  in  the  conventional  “  Good  morning  ” ;  and  if 
a  man  will  only  refrain  from  irritating  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  assuming  their  boundless  ignorance  in 
the  explanation  he  offers  them  on  matters  which  are 
patent  to  mankind ;  if  he  will  avoid,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  flourishing  his  superior  information  in  their 


faces  when  they  least  desire  it ;  if  he  will  not  pro¬ 
fess  a  profound  acquaintance  with  matters  of  wmch 
he  is  entirely  ignorant,  we  shall  all  jog  on  very  com¬ 
fortably,  either  in  our  learning  or  our  ignorance  ; 
for,  whatever  else  we  may  lack  or  possess,  there  will 
at  least  be  the  happy  presence  of  that  invaluable 
companion,  good-humor. 

PAST  CELEBRITIES. 

To  suppose  that  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  had  exhausted 
himself  in  his  “  Fifty  Years’  Recollections,  Literary 
and  Personal,”  is  an  error  only  to  be  dispelled  by 
the  perusal  of  these  two  new  volumes  •  of  remin¬ 
iscences.  Mr.  Redding’s  experiences  extend,  indeed, 
over  so  considerable  a  space  of  time,  and  go  so  far 
back,  as  to  embrace  many  worthy  pf  remembrance 
through  genius,  attainments,  or  public  services,  who 
have  now  run  their  career  and  passed  away,  and 
who  yet  were  not  even  bom  at  the  period  when 
these  reminiscences  begin. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  late  Lord  Canning,  our 
perennial  author  having  first  met  his  father,  George 
Canning,  at  Saltram,  in  1812,  the  same  year  that 
Charles  John  was  bom.  Yet  does  he  remember  the 
appearance  of  the  before-mentioned  great  statesman 
so  distinctly  as  to  give  a  more  homely,  and  yet  a 
more  vivid,  description  of  him  than  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  met  with.  “I  see  his  compact  figure  now, 
his  open  countenance,  and  bald  head,  —  and  as 
clearly,  too,  as  at  that  time.  When  dressed  for  din¬ 
ner,  a  point  always  scmpulously  regarded  in  those 
da}'s,  Mr.  Canning  looked  remar^bly  well,  and 
with  his  inteilectutd  cast  of  countenance,  could  not 
fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  a  stranger  that  he  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  A  mild  and  good-hu¬ 
mored  expression  animated  his  features ;  his  fore¬ 
head  was  lofty,  his  eyes  expressive  of  kindliness  and 
intellectual  vigor.  White  silk  stockings,  shoes  and 
buckles,  snuff-colored  or  brown  dress-breeches  with 
knee  buckles,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  blue  coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  were  then  generally  worn  at  the 
dinner-table.” 

The  personality  is  as  effective  as  canvas,  but  when 
we  come  to  the  reflection  of  mind,  that  of  the  ob¬ 
server  mingles  itself  amusingly  with  that  of  the  ob¬ 
served,  for  the  only  reminiscence  recorded  upon  this 
individual  occasion  was,  that  the  first  propounder  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  was  uncommonly  tickled  at 
Mr.  Redding’s  quoting  from  Espriella’s  letters  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  cure  sickness  from  eating  hare  by  giving 
greyhound  broth.  Mr.  Canning  being  a  man  of  lit¬ 
erary  as  well  as  of  oratorical  and  p<mt!cal  powers, 
this,  with  his  pure  unadulterated  classical  English, 

ave  him  great  advantages  in  debate.  One  of  his 

appiest  hits  was  on  the  occasion  of  Copley  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  using  the  arguments  of  Philpott’s  (Bish¬ 
op  of  Exeter)  against  emancipation,  which  led  Can¬ 
ning  to  remark  that  he  (Copley)  had  stolen  all  the 
arguments  he  had  just  used  from  a  source  that  re¬ 
called  to  his  mind  the  old  song,  — 

“  near  Tom,  the  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale 

Was  once  Toby  Philpot’s.” 

Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  suffered  greatly  in  the 
cause  ;  it  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Canning  should 
be  his  great  political  hero,  and  he  tells  us  that,  had 
he  survived,  “  he  would  have  done  something  for 
the  interests  of  literature,  which  might  have  pre- 
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served  it  from  becoming  little  more  than  a  thing  of 
the  trader’s  speculation,  and  the  corruptor  of  the 
popular  taste  through  pampering  the  least  informed 
among  the  multitude. 

^pie  reminiscences  of  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  who  is 
designated  as  “  the  first  of  English  artists,”  but  who 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  curt  mannera,  shrewd  re¬ 
marks,  and  personal  independence,  or,  as  our  au¬ 
thor  has  it,  “  freedom  from  all  the  ‘  booing  ’  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  presence  of  station  or  wealth  for  profit 
or  patronage  sake,”  as  for  his  undoubted  genius, 
refer  mainly  to  excursions  in  that  “  region  of  fine 
landscape,”  the  mouth  and  estuaiy  of  the  Tamar ; 
the  rest  is  a  disquisition  upon  Turner’s  talents  and 
peculiarities,  full  of  noble  sympathies  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  bat  in  which  all  may  not  agree  in  finding  it  a 
matter  to  praise  that  his  pictures  are  “  divested  of 
that  hard,  clear  outline  ”  shown  by  Claude,  or  that 
in  them  “  we  lose  sight  of  those  detestable  Gkithic 
edifices  reared  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  their 
style  studied,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  human 
mind  in  darkness.” 

One  anecdote  of  Turner  is  peculiarly  illustrative 
of  his  art.  Being  near  Saltash,  the  sun  just  setting, 
and  the  shadows  ^coming  dark  and  deep,  an  artist 
in  company  remarked,  that  the  ports  in  the  sides  of 
the  vesseb  in  ordinary  could  not  be  discriminated ; 
he  was  looking,  at  the  time,  at  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  which  lay  in  the  shadow  under  Saltash.  The 
ship  seemed  one  dark  mass. 

“  I  told  you  that  would  be  the  effect,”  said  Turn¬ 
er.  “  Now,  as  you  obsen’c,  it  is  all  shade.” 

“  Yes,  I  perceive  it ;  and  yet  the  ports  arc  there.” 

“  We  can  only  take  what  is  visible,  no  matter 
what  may  be  there.  There  are  people  in  the  ship  ; 
we  don’t  see  them  through  the  planks.” 

“  True,”  replied  the  other ;  “  you  are  correct.” 

There  had  been  a  previous  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  between  the  two  professional  men,  in  which 
Turner  had  correctly  observed  that,  after  sunset  un¬ 
der  the  hills,  we  could  only  see  the  hulls,  —  a  mass 
of  shadow.  We  have  a  picture  of  Turner’s  before 


us. 

Mr.  CjTus  Redding  informs  us  that  when  he  first 
met  Hazlitt,  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  him. 
It  was  not  till  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
inner  man,  by  his  writings,  that  he  appreciated  his 
talents.  This  is  probably  often  the  case  when  the 
individual  has  no  accidents  of  birth,  fortune,  powers 
of  conversation,  or  advantages  of  person  or  manners 
with  which  to  attract  attention,  llazlitt  was  like 
De  Quincey,  whom  he  resembled  in  the  absence  of 
any  of  these  worldly  recommendations,  a  deep  think¬ 
er,  and  a  powerful  observer,  —  not  a  talker.  Chris¬ 
topher  North  used  to  say,  he  did  the  talking  at  table, 
—  he  left  it  to  the  opium-eater  to  tell  him  after¬ 
wards  who  and  what  the  company  were.  So  with 
Hazlitt ;  Talfourd,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  outshone  him  in  conversational 
powers,  but  he  left  them  far  behind  him  in  his  pow¬ 
ers  as  a  critic.  Hazlitt  grappled  with  the  profound- 
est  treatises  on  abstract  subjects.  “  If,”  Mr.  Red¬ 
ding  saj-s,  “  the  periodical  publications  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour  were  to  deal  in  them,  they  would  fail  from 
lack  of  interest,  through  the  want  of  popular  com¬ 
prehension.”  We  do  not  agree  with  this.  Abstract 
]>hilosophy  and  scientific  subjects  are  more  generally 
treated  of  in  the  present  day  than  of  yore,  but  the 
art  of  popularizing,  such  as  Laplace,  Arago,  Iler- 
schel,  Lyell,  Faraday,  and  a  host  of  others  have 
done  in  our  times,  was  then  unknown.  As  a  ste'rn 
and  uncompromising  Dissenter,  —  “  Ecclesiastical 


hatred,”  says  Redding,  “  is  a  proverb,”  —  he  had  a 
great  distaste  for  the  “  Lakers,”  as  Southey,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Coleridge  were  then  styled,  and  he  looked 
upon  them  as  apostates  to  the  generous  principles  of 
their  youth. 

The  notice  of  Hazlitt  is  chiefly  made  up  of  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  his  connection  with  the  New  Monthly, 
and  there  is  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Campbell’s  in¬ 
sisting  upon  a  report  by  Hazlitt  of  a  great  fight 
between  the  Game  Chicken  and  the  Gas-light  M^an 
being  inserted,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Redding’s  wishes, 
because,  he  said,  it  was  “  a  picture  of  the  ‘  elegant’ 
manners  of  your  country,”  i.  e.  Mr.  Redding’s  coun¬ 
try.  “  It  is  a  picture  of  manners,”  said  the  poet, — 
“  your  manners.  It  is  a  history  painting ;  let  us  in¬ 
sert  it.”  Hazlitt  had  once  said  that  a  free  admission 
to  the  theatre  was  the  “  true  pathos  and  sublime  of 
human  life,”  but  in  his  last  published  words  he  re¬ 
marked,  “  That  if  the  stage  shows  us,  the  masks  of 
men,  and  the  pageant  of  the  world,  books  let  us  into 
their  souls,  and  lav  open  for  us  the  secrets  of  our 
own.  They  are  the  first  and  last,  the  most  home- 
felt,  the  most  heartfelt  of  all  our  enjoyments.”  Haz- 
litt’s  was  undoubtedly  an  observing,  thoughtful  intel¬ 
lect,  but  corrupted  in  the  purposes  to  which  it  was 
applied  by  the  worst  forms  of  Cockneyism. 

Dr.  Parr  at  Hatton,  in  his  summer-house,  or 
“  lion’s  den,”  as  it  was  called,  wig  and  pipe  included, 
is  a  pleasant  picture.  “  The  fame  of  Parr,  his  jxin- 
derous  wig  and  bushy  eyebrows,  his  character,”  saj-s 
Mr.  Redding,  “  in  fact  his  great  learning,  prevented 
me  from  conversing  freely  with  him,  until  I  found 
I  had  conjured  up  an  imaginary  phantom,  a  fear 
for  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground.”  Dr. 
Parr  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  simple  and  homely  hab¬ 
its,  and  of  ordinarily  mild  language.  At  church,  he 
conducted  the  service  with  as  much  simplicity  as  if 
he  were  sjicaking  in  his  drawing-room.  His  parish¬ 
ioners,  high  or  low,  he  regarded  equally  as  his  care, 
—  he  made  no  distinction.  Mr.  !^dding  says,  he 
entered  Hatton  church  one  Sunday  morning  with 
a  lady.  Parr  stopped  reading  the  lesson,  said  to 
his  favorite  servant,  Sam  (who  he  complained  was  a 
hot  Tory,  and  would  sometimes  dispute  against  his 
master’s  Whiggery,  though  an  excellent  servant), 
“  Show  that  lady  and  gentleman  into  my  pew.”  He 
used  to  have  a  maypole  set  up  in  the  little  village, 
at  the  inn  of  which  all  the  male  guests  at  his  little 
fete  dined.  The  ladies  dined  with  himself  and  Mrs. 
Parr  in  the  library.  He  would  at  times  take  his 
pipe  and  go  into  the  kitchen  before  he  went  to  bed, 
making  any  clerical  friend  he  had  at  his  house  go 
with  him.  He  would  there  sit  by  the  fire,  smoke  and 
talk  of  the  men  of  his  cloth  who  had  passed  away, 
and  how  the  old-fashioned  clergy  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  their  scanty  dwellings. 

'Tliis  learned,  venerable,  and  truth-loving  old  man 
had  some  notions  which  Mr.  Redding  sets  down  as 
unworthy  a  man  ranking  so  high  above  the  silly 
spiritualists  of  the  present  day.  He  did  not  like  to 
sit  down  with  an  odd  number  at  table.  He  was 
once  pacified  on  the  matter  when  some  one  observed 
that  a  lady  present  was  in  the  family-way.  The 
“  some  one  ”  was  not,  at  all  events,  a  very  delicate- 
minded  person.  A  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  “  Jack 
Bartlam,”  as  Parr  called  him,  visited  Hatton  on  par¬ 
ticular  days  of  the  week,  and  became  like  one  of  the 
Doctor’s  family.  He  died  suddenly  in  a  bookseller’s 
shop  in  Harley  Street,  I^ondon.  Ever  afterwards,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  own  death,  Parr  had  a  plate  laid 
at  table  for  Mr.  Bartlam  upon  the  days  of  the  week 
he  used  to  dine.  The  Doctor  might  sometimes  be 
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leen  silently  looking  at  the  vacant  chair  for  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  during  dinner,  his  knife  and  fork  idle, 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  recalled  the  memory  of  his 
old  fifend. 

At  the  latest  visitation  he  ever  attended  at  War¬ 
wick,  while  he  was  sitting  by  the  Bishop  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  engag^  in  conversation,  the  Bishop  proposed  a 
gl^  of  wine  to  their  meeting  that  day  three  years. 
They  were  conversing  upon  the  probability  of  such 
an  event  when  a  brother  clergyman,  by  accident, 
struck  his  untasted  glass  of  wine  to  the  floor,  and  it 
rolled  to  the  Doctor’s  feet  unbroken.  The  Bishop 
made  a  sudden  exclamation ;  no  one  besides  spoke  a 
word.  All  seemed  struck  in  some  strange  way  by 
the  incident.  Parr,  who  till  then  had  been  full  of 
conversation,  said  scarcely  a  word,  and  appeared  at 
once  depressed  in  spirits.  In  about  half  a  year  af¬ 
terwards  he  ceased  to  live.  Here,  according  to  Mr. 
Redding’s  theories,  we  have  a  whole  conclave  of 
silly  divines. 

Parr  presented  a  very  grotesque  figure  on  horse¬ 
back.  A  servant  in  livery  rode  before,  in  place  of 
after,  him ;  then  came  Parr  himself,  dressed  as  if  in 
the  first  of  garments  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon 
before  starting.  He  wore  his  dressing-gown  under 
his  coat,  which  reached  to  his  ankles,  and  mounted 
his  cauliflower  wig,  and  a  clerical  cocked-hat  over 
all.  He  had  but  one  spur,  put  on  over  a  boot  stock¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  he  carried  his  hands  in  a  muff,  fear¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 

He  was  justly  fond  of  the  view  from  the  church¬ 
yard,  which  is  uncommonly  fine  as  well  as  histor¬ 
ically  interesting  in  many  objects  it  commands. 
Kenilworth  Castle  and  the  fine  woody  country  in¬ 
tervening, —  the  spires  of  Coventry  in  one  point, 
and  Edgehills  in  another.  The  noble  towers  of 
Warwick  Castle,  and  St.  Mary’s  church,  where  the 
bones  of  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  repose,  and 
the  haughty  Leicester,  are  observed  amid  surround¬ 
ing  foliage.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  his¬ 
torically  interesting.  lie|)ort  has,  indeed,  made  a 
bear  or  a  lion  of  this  learned  eccentric,  but  benevo¬ 
lent  old  gentleman ;  but  Mr.  Redding  declares  that 
this  was  not  his  natural  character.  “  Indignation 
at  some  wrong,  or  the  retail  of  an  injustice,  or  a 
bold  contradiction,  would  alone  make  him  condense 
the  most  forcible  language  into  a  brief  compivss,  or 
work  out  an  antithesis  and  hurl  it  at  the  head  of  his 
opponent  with  terrible  energy.”  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Parr  was  a  Whig,  and  all  Mr.  Red¬ 
ding’s  portraits  and  recollections  are  colored  with  a 
strong  political  bias.  Comparing  Parr,  for  exain- 

Sle,  with  Johnson,  the  former  did  not,  according  to 
Ir.  Redding,  “  take  up  a  subject  on  the  wrong  side 
merely  to  display  his  command  of  language  and  ar¬ 
gumentative  power,  nor  had  he  any  of  that  unman¬ 
ly  subserviency  to  the  ‘  divine  nature  ’  of  royalty 
which  so  lowered  Johnson,  and  stamped  him  a  Tory 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  character.” 

The  Reverend  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of  “  La- 
con,”  was  a  far  more  eccentric  character  than  Ur. 
Parr.  According  to  Mr.  Redding,  he  first  intro¬ 
duced  himself  to  his  person  and  then  to  his  dinner- 
table.  He  was  a  sportsman,  a  believer  in  ghosts,  a 
wine-bibber,  and  a  speculator ;  and  yet  a  penurious 
man.  He  is  said  to  have  at  one  time  opened  a  cel¬ 
lar  incog,  for  the  sale  of  wine,  in  Dean  Street,  Soho. 
Yet  this  most  entertaining  of  companions  would  dine 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  when  Mr.  Red¬ 
ding  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Duke  might  deem 
his  colored  trousers  uncanonical,  he  replied,  “  If  I 
find  he  notices  it,  I  shall  tell  him  that  the  benefits 


of  the  Gospel  do  not  depend  on  the  eokn:  of  a  man’s 
breeches.” 

Losses  in  Spanish  bonds  drove  this  stray  genius 
from  England ;  he  lost  his  living,  became  a  gambler 
in  Paris,  speculated  in  pictures,  and  finally  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  to  avoid  a  painful  and  hazardous  surgi¬ 
cal  operation.  It  was  a  sad  life  and  a  sadder  end 
for  a  man  of  undoubted  abilities.  But  all  the  abili¬ 
ties  in  the  world  are  of  no  avail  where  there  are 
neither  rectitude  nor  sound  principles. 

Dr.  Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  was 
as  eccentric  as  Colton,  but  without  his  failings.  A 
person  of  such  description  affords  a  perfect  mine  of 
anecdote.  When  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  he 
proceeded  as  physician  to  the  governor.  Sir  William 
Trelawnpy,  Miss  Anne  Trelawney,  Sir  William’s 
sister,  was  his  butt.  One  morning  she  asked  him 
what  news  there  was  in  the  island.  He  replied, 
“  None,  except  that  a  cherub  had  been  caught  alive 
up  in  the  Blue  Mountains.”  “Well,  Doctor,  and 
what  did  they  do  with  it  ?  ”  “  Do,  my  dear  lady, 
why,  they  put  it  into  the  cage  with  a  large  poU-p^ 
rot,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found  mind,  ^e 
parrot  had  picked  out  both  its  eyes.”  As  a  practi¬ 
tioner  in  Cornwall,  Wolcot  was  ever  at  war  with 
the  corporation  and  his  professional  brethren.  He 
had  no  regard  for  what  was  sanctified  solely  by  cus¬ 
tom,  and  would,  for  example,  allow  his  fever  par 
tients  to  drink  cold  water,  now  admitted  to  be  very 
sound  practice.  In  London,  the  Tories  and  Roym 
Academicians  were,  as  is  well  known,  his  chief  game. 
He  was  very  frugal.  In  aw,  he  said,  three  things 
were  necessary  to  health  and  comfort,  namely,  “  fire, 
flannel,  and  brandy.”  His  luxuries  were  “  verse, 
painting,  and  music,”  in  all  of  which  he  was  a  pro¬ 
ficient,  —  excelling  in  the  first.  He  is,  indeed,  ad¬ 
mittedly  the  wittiest  of  all  our  satirists,  except  But¬ 
ler.  In  his  old  age  he  went  blind  from  cataracts. 
Sir  William  Rawson  persuaded  him  to  allow  of  one 
of  the  eyes  to  be  operated  upon,  but  without  bene¬ 
fit.  He  always  chuckled  at  this,  and  said  that  he 
had  given  the  operator  his  worst  eye.  The  follies 
and  faults  of  men  in  high  places  were  not  his  only 
subjects  of  satire ;  publishers  were,  with  Gifibrd  of 
the  Quarterly,  his  special  dislike.  Of  Philips,  who 
was  a  vegetarian,  he  said  that  did  not  prevent  his 
sucking  out  human  brains ;  and  to  another  he  said, 
“  Eh !  what  have  we  here  ?  ”  “A  skull,”  replied 
the  bookseller ;  “  perhs^  a  poet’s.”  “  Nothing  more 
probable,”  replied  the  Doctor ;  “  for  it  is  well  known 
that  you  booksellers  drink  your  wine  from  our  skuUs.” 
Wolcot  died,  according  to  Mr.  Redding,  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  a  great  First  Cause.  “  I  heard  him  state 
his  perfect  oelief  and  trust  in  a  Deity ;  but  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  because 
he  said  that  it  was,  however  in  some  points  good  in 
itself,  wholly  ruled  and  directed  at  present  by  hu¬ 
man  caprices.” 

There  is  a  life  of  Mr.  Beckford,  published  in  1859, 
but  !Mr.  Redding  has  some  personal  reminiscences 
to  relate  which  cannot  fail  to  be  perused  with  inter¬ 
est  Nearly  the  whole  of  “  Vathek,”  he  tells  us, 
was  struck  OS'  at  a  single  sitting,  which  caused  the 
author  a  serious  indisposition,  as  he  wrote  night  and 
day.  Beckford  was  put  in  possession  when  he  came 
of  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  and  a  million  in  ready  money;  and  the 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  he  defeated  the 
schemes  df  a  northern  duchess,  who  visited  Fonthill 
in  order  to  provide  him  with  a  titled  wife,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  amusing.  So  also  of  his  coachman  and  his 
wife,  who  m^e  firee  with  his  carriage.  To  cure 
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then,  he  supplied  them  with  a  liveried  footman,  and 
exposed  them  for  six  months  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
otMr  servants.  Mr.  Redding  cannot,  although  he 
speaks  highly  of  Beckford's  ^ents,  taste,  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  sympathixe  with  him  wholly.  Bcckford 
had  a  belief  in  “  blood,”  which  Cyrus  Bedding  has 
not;  and,  on  matters  of  superstition,  he  argued 
“  that  it  administers  to  the  comfort  of  the  gross  of 
mankind,”  which  is  certainly  going  too  far.  Where 
we  differ  with  Mr.  Redding  is,  not  that  sense  and 
reason  must  be  discarded,  but  that  there  is  that  in 
human  nature  —  and  in  human  nature  only  — 
which  is  b^’ond  the  reach  of  either  science  or  phi¬ 
losophy.  ouch,  for  example,  is  a  belief  in  a  future 
and  spiritual  existence. 

As  one  of  the  old  and  ardent  champions  qf  Catho¬ 
lic  emancipation,  and  subsequently  of  tree  trade,  Mr. 
Redding  is  not  only  at  home  in  his  reminiscences  of 
O’Connell,  Sheil,  and  Cobden,  but  these  eminent 
men  enjoy  his  sympathies.  His  comparative  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  first  distinguished 
Irishmen  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  cleverest  things  in 
the  work ;  but  while  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  discarding  religious  disabilities  and 
removing  the  shackles  from  commerce,  as  far  as  the 
reciprocities  of  other  countries  will  permit,  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  the  veteran  reformer  arrives  are 
sadly  and  strangely  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Madame  de  Stael-Holstein,  John  Clare,  Mentelli, 
Horace  Smith,  Cuvier,  Haydon,  Beizoni,  and  Czar- 
toryski  complete  this  series  of  intellectual  portraits. 
Mentelli  was  an  extraordinary  man,  a  true  Hunga¬ 
rian  philologist  and  philosopher,  who  lived  in  a  gar¬ 
den  conservatory,  and  then  in  a  room  under  the 
Arsenal  in  Paris.  He  was  known  as  “I’homme  sau- 
vage,”  and  not  undeservedly  so.  The  notice  of 
Horace  Smith,  who  is  described  as  “  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  even-tempered,  kind-hearted  men  ”  Mr. 
lUdding  ever  knew,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  sketches  in  the  book,  —  even  where  all  are  good. 
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I. 

Is  the  winding  streets  of  the  ancient  burgh  of 
Crail,  with  its  posts  and  gates  formed  of  drift-wood 
and  whales’  jaws,  and  itself  as  salt  flavored  as  the 
neighboring  German  Ocean,  there  walked,  in  the 
time  of  gc^  Queen  Bess,  a  grave  young  man  of 
thirty,  in  a  sober  but  richly  embroidered  cloak  and 
velvet  cap.  He  was  one  of  those  Melvilles  whose 
names  are  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
kirk,  —  James,  nephew  of  the  courageous  Andrew. 
They  were  men  of  learning,  condition,  and  birth, 
and  claimed  not  only  kinship  with  the  Melvilles  of 
Cambee  and  Dysart,  but  even  a  distant  share  of 
kingly  lineage,  through  John  of  Gaunt,  “time- 
honored  Lancaster.”  They  had  spirit  and  wit,  too, 
though  small  in  body,  that  famous  uncle  and  nephew. 
Andrew  was  fiery  and  irresistible,  “  a  blast,”  as  he 
was  sagaciously  defined ;  while  James  was  regarded 
by  the  time-servers  and  double-dealers,  the  cowards 
and  traitors  of  the  day,  as  still  more  dangerous, 
though  he  was  the  hope  of  the  milder  and  more 
peaceflil  patriots  of  all  opinions,  because  he  was  a 
“  crafty  byding  man.”  They  were  like  each  other 
in  person,  and  warmly  attached  with  the  reverential 
relation  of  father  and  son,  and  the  confidential  bond 
of  an  equal  friendship.  James,  with  loving  van¬ 
ity,  writes  that  he  “  would  to  God,  he  were  as  like 
Mr.  Andrew  in  gifts  of  mind  as  he  is  thought  to  be 


in  proportions  of  body  and  lineaments  of  face ;  for 
there  is  none  that  is  not  otherwise  particularly  in. 
formed  but  takes  me  for  Mr.  Andrew’s  brother.” 
Slight,  spare  men,  but  tough  in  warfare,  stanch  in 
endurance,  with  faces  full  of  intellect  and  will 
Trained  not  only  to  play  the  part  of  mental  athletes, 
but  to  make  the  best  of  their  scanty  flesh,  they  were 
as  noble-lookii^  men  as  any  specimens  of  robust 
Christianity.  There  was  nothing  of  the  scarecrow 
or  thread-paper  about  Andrew  when  he  led  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  A^mbly,  or  about  James  when  he  addressed 
the  secretly  sympathizing  English  Council,  who  might 
accept  and  honor  a  bench  of  bishops,  of  their  own 
free  will,  but  whose  mingled  Norman  and  Saxon 
blood  formed  a  puddle  far  to  saucy  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  imposition  of 
this  or  that  form  of  worship  in  the  teeth  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers. 

That  strange  little  town  of  Crail  was  gray  and 
still  enough  nigh  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
keen  searching  air  was  snell  indeed  this  ripe  Octo¬ 
ber.  But  Mr.  James,  though  he  drew  his  cloak 
around  him,  faced  it  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  per¬ 
severing,  wholesome  spirit,  and  passed  on,  acknowl¬ 
edged  respectfully  on  all  sides,  and  looked  after  oc¬ 
casionally  as  a  man  to  be  seen  on  a  white  day. 
Men  of  influence  and  authority  wore  in  particular 
request  at  that  moment,  for  the  times  were  especially 
precarious.  The  terror  of  the  Armada  rested  on 
the  land,  and  Andrew  Melville  had  been  speaking 
and  preaching  against  the  dreaded  invasion  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  burghers  before  the  king  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  until  town-house  and  country-place, 
farm  and  cottage,  were  awake  to  the  formidable 
news,  and  warned  of  the  danger. 

But  probably  Mr.  James  was  then  less  troubled  at 
the  thought  of  a  struggle  with  the  captains  of  the 
Armada  than  at  the  spectacle  of  an  old  lady,  of 
precise  and  stately  aspect,  who  sallied  forth  from  a 
large  square  house,  with  many  broad  windows,  set 
in  the  wide,  weather-beaten,  grass-grown  street,  and 
near  to  the  cross,  not  yet  plucked  down.  She  ap¬ 
proached  as  if  to  arrest  his  progress.  He  might  es¬ 
cape  the  Armada,  but  he  could  not  avoid  his  second- 
cousin,  Mistress  PegCT  Melville  of  Carnbee,  and  he 
would  certainly  be  detained  awhile  by  her,  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  family  confidences.  He  had  been  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  beach  beyond  the  town,  by  the  braes  of 
pnckly  whins,  to  take  counsel  of  nature  as  to  the 
prospects  of  a  storm.  Peggy  Melville’s  straight¬ 
forward,  pertinacious,  somewhat  overbearing  state¬ 
ments  and  demands  would  sadly  entangle  the  thread 
of  his  ideas ;  but  James  Melville  was  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  interrupted  than  let  alone,  and  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  being  haughty  and  pettish 
as  his  mate  Elizarath  Dury,  or  to  his  little  Andrew 
or  Anne,  as  to  Mistress  Peggy,  one  of  his  mothers, 
as  he  called  her  pleasantly. 

Mistress  Peggy  Melville,  of  the  Melvilles  of  Carn- 
bee,  was  as  imposing  a  specimen  of  spinsterhood 
as  Mr.  James  was  of  bis  calling  of  a  divine.  She 
was  big-boned  and  harsh-featured,  but  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  native  nobility  about  her  large  proportions 
which  explained  how  it  was  her  contemporaries  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  claims  to  good  looks  in  her  time.  But 
now,  truly,  she  was  but  a  striking  relic  of  the  past. 
She  wore  the  fashion  of  her  day,  which  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  exaggerate  her  peculiarities  of  size  and  air. 
Her  dress  was  of  green  velvet,  somewhat  faded,  but 
still  rich  in  texture,  with  a  plaited  farthingale  bulg¬ 
ing  out  her  quaint  sides  above  the  long,  armor-like 
stomacher  encasing  her  waist,  A  ruff  with  its  super- 
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tasse  supported  her  neck,  and  the  light  red  hair, 
which  was  still  profuse  and  unstreaked  with  gray, 
was  frizzled,  crismd,  and  laid  in  a  rope  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  wreathed  with  silver ;  and  over  the  whole, 
with  some  regard  to  her  years,  she  had  the  kircher 
of  russet  pinned  beneath  her  chin.  Thus  attired, 
Mstress  Peggy  sailed  along  the  street  of  Crail,  with 
her  maiden  in  docket,  hc^,  and  pinners,  bearing 
her  fan,  her  velvet-bound  gold-clas^d  Bible,  and  a 
basket  of  such  donations  as  she  might  distribute  on 
the  instant  to  any  of  her  dependants.” 

“  I  wish  you  gude  day.  Mi,  James,”  cried  the  old 
lady,  stopping  short  at  once ;  “  a  sicht  of  you  is  like 
the  gift  of  a  cordial,  or  essence  more  precious  than 
common.  I  was  on  my  way  with  Mariot  to  meas¬ 
ure  out  the  Widow  Auchtcrlonie’s  duds ;  but  the  dead 
will  keep  while  you  and  I  take  the  air  and  hold  some 
converse,  which  may  be  the  Lord  send  to  our  mu¬ 
tual  edification.” 

“Amen,  Mistress  Peggy,”  answered  James  Mel¬ 
ville,  without  the  slightest  shade  of  ridicule  or  in¬ 
sincerity.  “  Well  met,  madam,  what  is  your  will 
with  me  to-day  ?  ”  said  he,  as  he  offered  her  his  ruffled 
hand.  So  leamng  her  carefully  and  tenderly,  the  two 
took  their  way  to  one  of  the  promenades  of  Crail. 

“  I ’ve  muckle  to  tell  you,  Mr.  James,  and  muckle 
to  hear  of  your  doings ;  but  first.  Captain  Joshua  Is 
to  be  in  within  eight  days,  and  I ’m  thinking  to  beat 
up  your  quarters  and  wait  him  there,  for  the  ‘  Lord 
Henry  ’  will  not  pass  Anster ;  there  is  not  water  in 
the  hole  here  to  float  her.” 

Mr.  Jamps  was  almost  relieved  that  she  did  not 
dash  at  once  into  the  hackneyed  bugbear  of  the 
Armada,  but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  resist 
drawing  out  her  opinion  on  the  subject.  “  You  ’ll 
be  heartily  welcome ;  my  Lizzie  will  count  herself 
highly  honored  to  have  our  brave,  modest  kinsman. 
Captain  Joshua,  again  appearing  to  windward,  as 
the  nautical  folk  term  it ;  but  will  he  not  run  some 
danger  of  falling  in  with  the  van  or  rear  of  King 
Phlup’s  monster  squadron,  that  is  to  bear  down  upon 
these  islands  and  annihilate  them,  unless  the  Lord 
interpose  in  our  behalf?  ” 

Mistress  Peggy  stopped  short  in  indignation. 
“  The  Lord  wiUninder ;  and  even  if  He  do  not  so 
—  grant  that  He  pardon  me  for  speaking  n^  mind, 
if  it  be  presumption — do  you  thime  Joshua  Melville 
and  his  Protestant  crew  are  not  enough  for  a  third, 
or  a  half,  or  the  whole  rout  of  these  idolatrous 
cattle  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  it,  if  need  were,”  James  Melville  as¬ 
sured  her.  “  hDstress  Peggy,  I  admire  thy  con¬ 
stancy.” 

“  There  sud  be  no  admiration  going,  sir ;  there 
snd  only  be  derision  and  wrath  at  the  puny  cube, 
who  are  ready  to  flee  to  the  hills  and  the  caves  be¬ 
cause  the  King  of  Spain  launches  his  hulks.  Shame 
on  them  I  I  cry,  shame  on  them  for  Scotsmen  and 
Reformers !  ” 

“But  none  are  so  far  left  to  themselves  as  to 
speak  of  flight;  the  question  Is  only  the  keeping  our¬ 
selves  in  readiness  for  an  immediate  engagement,  or 
the  pnroriety  of  a  timely  retreat,  till  we  collect  our 
forces  for  a  fair  encounter,  —  a  right  tug  of  war.” 

“  Retreat  I  quo  he,  —  a  beggarly  blush  for  run¬ 
ning  awa;  but  you’ll  no  propose  it,  Mr.  James, 
you  ’ll  no  abet  it,  nor  will  Mr.  Andrew,  though  he ’s 
made  the  loons  ower  proud  alieady  with  his  notice.” 

“  Na,  na.  Mistress  Peggy,  we  stand  at  once  by  our 
creed ;  we ’ve  enoimh  to  do  treating  with  prelacy, 
let  alone  Popery.  But  what  would  you  do  yourself. 
Mistress  Peggy,  in  case  of  a  strait  ?  would  you  bide 


quiet  with  my  wife  and  bairns  in  the  manse  of 
Anster  ?  ” 

“  Troth,  no,  James  Melville,”  answered  she,  grim- 
^ ;  “I  would  ride  back  to  my  ain  house  here  in 
Crail,  and  I  would  mount  a  guard  of  the  anld  Cam- 
bee  men,  and  the  bodies  here  that  I ’ve  served,  and 
that  have  a  liking  for  me  and  my  name,  and  I  would 
take  my  father’s  auld  blunderbuss,  and  I  would 
point  it  at  the  flrst  Don  who  rode  up  the  street,  and 
shoot  him  dead,  as  sure  as  I ’m  a  stout  woman,  and 
though  I  should  be  dragged  through  the  town  at  the 
cart-tail  within  the  hour.  Eh  I  James  Melville,  it  is 
a  hard  blow  to  my  pride  that  I  maun  stand  behind 
biggit  wa’s,  just  because  I ’m  a  woman,  and  a  scrap 
of  a  man  like  you,  —  a  jimp  lad,  though  you ’ve  a 
great  soul,  I  ’ll  no  deny  that,  —  every  Melville  has 
pith  either  in  mind  or  body,  —  to  walk  out  with 
sword  and  pistol  even  aneath  your  Geneva  gown.” 

“  You  dinna  grudge  me  my  birthright,  surely. 
Mistress  Peggy ;  mind  though  Deborah  went  down 
to  the  battle,  it  was  Barak  sue  bade  lead  the  Lord’s 
hosts.” 

“But  it  was  Jael  that  slew  Sisera,  lad;  you’re 
halting  there.” 

“  Be  thankful,  madam,  it  was  not  a  bishop  who 
ot  that  advantage;  but  you  would  not  have  the 
eart  to  slay  and  kill.  Miss  Peggy,  and  I  ’ll  stand  to 
the  death  on  the  fact  that  Judith  only  exists  in  the 
Apocr}'pha.” 

“  Na,  I  dinna  need  to  appeal  to  Judith ;  but 
though  I  maun  keep  house  with  my  lasses,  and  only 
bind  your  wounds  and  part  your  spoil,  I  can  send 
you  a  brave  recruit,  Mr.  James,  —  Captmn  Robert 
IS  at  hame  with  us  this  week  or  more.” 

“  A  gathering  of  friends  for  some  work,”  ex- 
claiiped  James  Melville,  for  a  Scrymgeour  was  an 
uncle  of  James  Melville’s,  and  this  Captain  Robert, 
of  the  “  Beacoun,”  was  a  Sciyrngeour  from  the 
Scrymgeours  of  Dudhope,  constables  of  Dundee,  and 
hereditary  standard-bearers.  “  Has  Captain  Robert 
come  in  to  aid  us,  or  has  he  taken  prizes  in  his  last 
run  ?  ” 

Mistress  Peggy  bent  her  brows  discontentedly. 
“  I  cannot  flatter  you  men  folk  of  the  family  with 
any  sic  wiselike  errand  in  this  fellow’s  person.  Cap¬ 
tain  Robert  was  wont  to  be  a  gallant  spirit,  fonder 
of  the  salt  water,  the  quarter-deck,  his  ship’s  cargo, 
and  his  enemies’  faces,  than  any  vain  diversion  on 
shore.  Joshua  thought  well  of  him,  very  well  of 
him,  but  he ’s  lost  his  credit  —  clean.” 

“  Peradventure  he  may  protest  — 

'  0  Meliboee,  Dens  nobis  btec  otia  fecit’ 

I  hope  he  ’ll  redeem  his  character  in  time.” 

“  1  understand  none  of  your  Latin,”  asserted  Mis¬ 
tress  Peggy,  sharply ;  “  but  you ’ve  heard  that  he ’s 
making  ms  suit  to  young  Eppie  Melville  ?  ” 

“  I  confess  Lizzie  entertamed  me  the  other  morn¬ 
ing  with  some  such  gentle  prospect ;  but  1  fear  you 
disapprove  of  the  match.” 

“I,”  cried  Mistress  P^gy,  vehemently;  “who 
said  I  disapproved  ?  'The  matter  is  neither  here  nor 
there  to  me ;  but  if  bairns  will  Udee  upon  them  the 
troubles  of  life,  and  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage 
at  sic  a  season,  I  say  Eppie  Melville  has  no  cause  to 
be  aught  but  very  thanKful  for  the  offer  of  a  decent 
lad,  a  brave,  active  gentleman,  a  Scrymgeour  allied 
to  her  ain  clan.” 

“  Then,  is  it  Eppie  that  says  No  to  her  wooer  ?  ” 
inquired  James  Melville,  certain  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  wishing  to  ascertain  the  obstacle  £c^  so 
ready  a  judge  as  his  cousin. 
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“Do  ye  consider  jrour  speech,  Mr.  James?  That  not  be  art  and  part  In  the  confessional.  What 
TOunff  Eppie  is  a  bmm  that  owes  Joshua  and  me  a  would  my  zealous  uncle  say  to  such  backsliding  ? 
bairn’s  duty,  —  honor  and  obedience.  What  busi-  But  if  you  bring  the  loss  in  ^our  train  to  the  manse 
ness  has  she  with  Noes  if  we  think  fit  to  grant  of  Anster,  I  can  speak  a  friendly  warning  word  to 
Aj’es  ?  ”  '  her  as  a  brother.” 

“  But,  Mistress  Peggy,”  urged  James  Melville,  Mistress  Peggy  was  forced  to  be  content  with  this 
“  when  Grod  instituted  marriage,  he  brought  Eve  di-  support.  Though  she  could  turn  all  Grail  round  her 
rect  to  Adam  for  his  approbation,  acceptance,  and  finger,  she  was  well  aware  she  could  not  move  Mr. 
peculiar  portion.  It  Is  therefore  written,  A  man  James  a  hair’s  breadth  beyond  his  conscience, 
shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  Mistress  Peggy  now  suggested  that  they  had  bet- 
wife  ;  and  again,  vice  versa,  let  a  woman  make  her  ter  get  back  to  the  town,  and  also  that  she  would 
own  selection  and  abide  fmthiul,  body  and  soul,  to  have  barely  time  to  reach  widow  Auchterlonie’s, 
her  husband.  I  would  not  encourage  contumacy  in  with  her  duds,  before  the  hour  of  noon.  She  there- 
baims,  but  to  deny  their  freedom  of  choice  partakes  fore  prayed  Mr.  James  to  ask  a  blessing,  and  eat  a 
of  that  provoking  of  the  children  to  anger,  which  Is  bit  of  her  dinner. 

expressly  forbidden  to  all  parents  and  governors.”  Mr.  James  excused  himself,  on  the  ground  that 
“  I  like  not  such  splitting  of  straws,  Mr.  James ;  John  Melville’s  spouse  had  his  plate  set.  He  was 
there  were  no  parents  to  the  fore  in  Adam’s  case,  nothing  loath  to  terminate  the  promenade,  and  be 
What  had  parents  to  do  with  Adam  mid  Eve  ?  ”  restored  to  his  own  ruminations.  But  the  couple 
“  The  rib  was  taken  from  Adam’s  side,  my  dear  parted  very  cordially  at  the  entrance  -of  the  street, 
madam,  to  imply  that  he  alone  was  concerned.”  to  which  Mr.  James  had  courteously  returned  with 
“  I  want  none  of  the  logic  of  the  schools,  Mr.  his  old  cousin. 

James ;  I  wonder  to  hear  you  sae  loose  in  your  doc¬ 
trines,  and  you  a  father  yoursel." 

“  I  do  assure  you,  madam,  I  exact  all  obedience  It  was  evident  that  a  gale  was  rising,  such  as  fre- 
and  reverence  from  my  children,  particularly  while  quently  swept  the  coast  and  strewed  it  with  wrecks, 
they  are  in  a  state  of  infancy  and  pupilage.”  It  roared  among  the  old  chimneys  of  Mistress  Peg- 

“  Fell-like  obedience  and  reverence !  The  last  gy’s  house,  and  up  and  down  her  wide  staircases 
time  I  was  yont,  I  spied  Andrew  refusing  his  par-  and  passages ;  it  hissed  in  its  rapid  accumulation  of 
ritch,  and  Anne  tiring  herself,  like  a  little  Jezebel,  spray  on  the  thick,  small-lozenged  window-panes, 
with  a  pair  of  cast-off  bands.”  and  whistled  angrily  in  at  the  shaking  wooden  fraine- 

“  Bless  the  bairns  1  The  one  had  been  sick,  the  work.  It  is  possible  that  Mistress  Peggy  affected 
other  frolicsome,”  commented  the  imperturbable  not  to  hear  it,  since  she  astounded  young  Eppie  by 
minister,  probably,  in  his  heart,  relieving  himself  denominating  it  a  chance  puff  of  air,  when  she  com- 
by  a  breath  of  the  good-natured  scorn  usually  vent-  plained  of  the  soot  descending  in  the  midst  of  her 
ed  on  the  fantastic  progeny  of  bachelor  and  spin-  pastry.  The  pilots,  retired  captains,  and  idle  sailors 
ster;  but  he  amended  his  reply  with  a  sober  bit  of  were  already  lounging  down  to  the  pier,  with  heads 
manliness,  that  discomfited  even  Mistress  Peggy.  Inclined  scientifically  so  as  to  balance  bonnet  or  cap 
“  We  are  fi^il  humanity ;  Lizzie  and  I  are  incon-  on  shaggy  hair  without  support,  —  a  performance 
sistent  enough ;  but  it  was  the  Lord  that  filled  our  which  no  land-lubber,  accustomed  to  faint  zephyr 
quiver,  and  it  Is  to  our  Master  that  we  are  answer-  stealing  round  the  lee  of  a  solid  hill,  could  hope  to 
able  for  the  temper  of  the  arrows.  At  the  same  emulate.  But  Mistress  Peggy  would  not  admit  the 
time.  Mistress  Peggy,  among  great  public  concerns  fact  of  a  storm,  until  James  Melville  rode  by  un- 
I  behoove  to  feel  a  near  private  interest  in  the  affairs  llinchingly  through  the  gathering  blast  he  had  an- 
of  my  kinsmen.  Will  you  tell  me  why  young  Eppie  ticipated,  to  his  manse  in  the  Tolbooth  Wynd  of 
Melville  is  contrary  to  Captmn  Robert  ?  He,  a  man  Anstruther.  “  That  wilful  lad,”  she  said,  “  he  ’ll 
of  grace,  virtue,  and  parts,  a  tall  lad  and  a  frank  be  wet  to  the  skin,  or  slung  from  the  saddle.” 
cheild,  and  come  to  honor  on  the  seas.  What  “  Madam,”  spoke  Captain  Robert,  consolingly, 
would  Eppie  have  more  ? ”  “I ’ve  walked  the  quarter-deck  in  a  stiffer  wind,  and 

“  Mr.  James,  Eppie  has  been  nurtured  on  the  h.ad  the  spray  on  every  side,  and  ne’er  been  a  grain 
Word  itself,  and  the  sound  interpretation  of  the  the  worse  for  the  airing  and  the  ducking.” 
catechism.  Ye  ken,  that  examined  her,  whether  or  “  And  though  you  had  been  as  ill  as  you  could  be, 
no  she  was  well  drilled  in  her  answers,  and  here  Captain  Robert,”  8.aid  Mistress  Peggy,  rather  pet- 
she  is,  as  sour  a  crab  as  if  she  had  been  rooted  in  tishly,  “  that  would  have  been  a  sma’  matter  to 
vanity  and  ignorance.  What  excuse  has  she  to  set  James  Melville’s  being  in  the  least  degree  mazed,  or 
the  lad  Captain  Robert’s  teeth  on  edge,  but  just  chilled,  or  spent  in  an  autumn  tempest.” 
that  he  is  a  tall  lad,  and  has  won  renown  on  the  “  I  believe  it,”  aveired  the  big,  brown  young  man, 
seas?  Auld!  he’s  but  sax-and-twenty,  and  small  with  some  earnestness ;  “a  sea-calf  is  not  to  tecom- 
chance  that  I  would  be  so  far  left  to  myself  as  to  pared  to  a  lion ;  but  I  ’ll  away  to  the  harbor-head, 
trust  her  to  any  beardless  varlet.”  where  I  can  be  of  use  in  my  own  calling.”  And 

“  Tell  her  I  had  thought  she  had  a  more  correct  with  a  gusty  sigh,  heard  even  above  the  tempest, 
and  elegant  judgment  than  to  prefer  a  youth  to  a  and  certainly  directed  in  no  way  to  Mistress  Peggy, 
man,  or  a  silken  courtier  to  a  king’s  officer,  a  valor-  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

ous  man  with  a  high  charge  over  his  fellows,  a  true  This  Captain  Robert,  or  Robin  Scrymgeour,  was  a 
man  full  of  his  work  and  his  duty.”  young  man  of  only  about  five-and-twenty,  but  by  ex- 

“  Well  said,  James  Melville.  You ’ll  speak  to  her  posure,  and  hard  work  on  the  sea,  he  looked  as 
as  in  your  office,  and  bring  her  to  her  senses.  I  ’ll  though  middle-aged.  He  was  a  square,  sun-burnt, 
have  no  fulish  woman  cast  scaith  at  Robin,  were  it  imperative  man.  Loud,  unceremonious,  and  per- 
only  for  the  sake  of  Captmn  Joshua.”  emptory,  as  his  profession  disposed  him  to  be,  he 

“  I  respect  your  motives,  madam,”  put  in  James  was  an  autocrat  on  deck ;  still  he  was  decidedly 
Melville  nastily,  “  but  I  decline  the  commission,  that  soft  in  one  region  of  the  heart,  and  shy  and  sensi- 
is,  in  my  character  of  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  I  will  tive,  as  well  as  ardent  Poor  Captain  Robert  had 
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the  disadyantiiM  of  posKwing  a  case  which  did  not 
well  comepond  with  his  inner  works.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  the  bt,  brusque,  unconsciously 
noisy  man  as  ever  being  btwhful,  tender,  and  touch¬ 
ing.  Yet  Captain  R«)bert  had  both  delicacy  and 
fancy  ;  and  one  proof  of  this  was,  that  he  felt  keen¬ 
ly,  at  present,  his  own  surface  defecte,  and  began 
thus  late  in  the  day  to  regret  bitterly  his  rough  and 
old-looking  exterior.  “  She  '11  have  naught  to  say 
to  a  man  who  looks  like  a  widower  of  forty ;  and 
what  grace  can  I  command,  to  approach  her  with 
smiles,  and  bows,  and  soft  words,  when  my  cheek  is 
as  dark  as  mahogany,  and  my  very  beard  is  more 
bushy  than  Captain  Joshua’s,  and  my  lightest  foot¬ 
fall  shakes  the  room,  and  all  my  sentences  form 
themselves  into  orders  and  commands  ?  ” 

It  was  all  the  worse  for  Captain  Robert  that 
young  Eppie  Melville  was  acting  in  perfect  sincerity 
and  ingenuousness,  while  their  mutual  relatives  and 
friends  would  have  had  the  banns  published  off¬ 
hand  between  the  man  and  woman  as  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fit  pair,  since  they  were  both  members  of  the 
righteous  kirk,  and  the  one  a  Scrymgeour,  the 
other  a  Melville. 

Unfortunately,  young  Eppie  was  not  of  this  mind, 
as  she  sat  darning  on  the  bunker  or  winilow-seat  of 
her  aunt’s  parlor  at  Crail.  She  was  a  beautified 
edition  of  Mistress  Peggy ;  looking  at  the  one,  you 
could  revive  the  young  life  of  the  other.  Eppie 
too  was  big  and  large-featured,  but  so  sonsy  (nngltce, 
plump),  and  so  fair,  that  there  was  nothing  unwo¬ 
manly  in  her  size.  How  could  there  be  ?  When 
were  there  ever  such  peach-like  cheeks?  There 
was  positively  a  pearly  bloom  on  them,  like  the  im¬ 
palpable  soft  mealiness  on  the  grape  and  the  plum. 
In  this  same  fairness  there  was  a  youthfulness  that 
only  faded  when  the  tender  rose  grew  into  the 
streaked  red  which  yet  kindled  Mistress  Peggy’s 
high  cheek-bones.  Perhaps  there  would  have,  been 
a  Dabiness  about  that  pure,  creamy  bloom,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  decided  features  and  their  de¬ 
cided  expression. 

Still  Eppie  was  no  queen,  any  more  than  Captain 
Robert  was  an  ogre.  But  in  spite  of  her  size,  she 
had  a  pleasant  liveliness,  even  amid  the  gravity  of  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  household.  She  had  a  foot  as 
light  as  ever  danced  a  saraband,  if  the  General 
Assembly  and  Mistress  Peggy  would  have  allowed 
profane  dancing;  and  an  arch  humor  too,  though 
she  had  been  breil  in  an  atmosphere  of  sermons,  and 
had  a  liking  for  them,  as  a  good,  unsophisticated  girl 
likes  what  she  imagines  is  wholesome  and  profitable, 
even  when  she  cannot  always  rise  to  its  presumed 
earnestness. 

aie  was  not  Captain  Joshua’s  daughter;  she 
B  child  of  another  brother  of  Mistress  Peggy’s, 
—  a  brother  the  old  latly  had  contended  with  all  his 
violent  life,  and  nursed  fondly  on  his  quiet  deiith-bed. 
The  girl  was  completely  an  orphan,  and  entirely 
under  Mistress  Peggy’s  tutelage;  but  she  paid  her 
aunt  a  higher  compliment  than  to  allow  her  to  make 
her  miserable. 

So  the  young  girl  was  undignified  enough  to  peep 
slyly  after  Captain  Robert  as  he  went  out,  for  the 
puroose  of  saying  satirically,  quite  low  to  herself,  — 
“  He  rolls  like  a  grampus.  Now !  what  would  I  do 
with  a  brown  sea-captain  ?  I ’ve  enough  ado  to 
keep  myself  cheery  and  perform  my  duty,  without 
plaguing  mj’self  with  sic  a  terrific  burden.  If  1  ’m 
ever  to  nave  a  man  of  my  ain,  he  maun  be  gracious 
and  learned  like  our  Mr.  James,  or  at  least  easy  and 
pleasant  like  that  sorry  young  Learmont.  Why 


should  the  sinners  always  win  the  ball  for  pleasant¬ 

ness  ?  The  Apostle  bids  us  be  courteous,  and  is  aye 
minding  us  to  rejoice,  but  we  ’re  ower  stark  and  ower 
dowff  to  heed  his  injunctions.  I  ’ll  wait  till  I  meet 
a  gude  man,  and  a  soft-tongued,  young,  brisk,  and 
bonny  ane  like  mysel’,  an’  such  as  Mistress  Peggy 
hersel’  sometimes  thinks  there ’s  no  ill  in  singing 
about.  Let  them  say  or  do  what  they  will,  our 
ballants  will  go  on  hand  in  hand  with  our  psalms  ; . 
they  are  often  doleful  enough  to  be  clean  out  of  the 
category  of  light  sangs.  1  ’ll  not  ballast  myself  with 
a  great,  roaring  sea-captain.” 

The  gale  rose  with  the  night  tide  and  blew  in 
those  trumpet  blasts  and  suaden  fierce  roars  that 
presage  the  wildest  of  coast  storms.  The  sea  raised 
Its  voice,  and  all  Crail  echoed  with  the  tumult  of 
earth  and  sky,  until  by  the  early  morning  few 
lay  abed,  but  hurried  up  and  out  to  learn  what 
damage  had  been  done,  but  principally  to  look  on 
the  tossed,  tormented  sea,  all  bare,  save  where  some 
poor  vessel,  with  naked  poles,  scudded  on  the  crests 
of  the  seething  waves,  fretted  already  with  sad  to¬ 
kens,  and  bringing  in  a  harvest  the  most  mournful 
that  human  avarice  can  claim. 

There  was  reason  enough  that  Crail  should  be 
astir  this  October  morning.  One  ship  had  been  laid 
on  the  Car  Rock,  and  then  lifted  up  and  driven  in 
upon  the  town,  and  was  now  being  beaten  to  frag¬ 
ments  ;  and  another  was  still  holding  off,  and  making 
for  Anstruther,  round  the  breakers  off  the  point. 
Captain  Robert  had  been  aroused,  by  break  of  day, 
to  lend  his  skill  and  strength.  Even  ^listress  Peggy, 
though  this  was  the  very  day  she  was  to  travel  to 
Anstruther  to  await  her  beloved  brother  Captain 
Joshua,  donned  her  hood,  and  hurried  with  her  niece 
Eppie,  and  the  whole  population  of  Crail  —  man, 
woman,  and  child — to  witness  the  disaster  and  its 
end.  Notwithstanding  her  spirit  and  strength,  it 
required  all  her  breath  to  supply  her  lungs  as  she 
stoixl  in  the  place  of  honor  on  the  shore,  respect¬ 
fully  backed  by  two  of  the  principal  men  in  Crail, — 
the  innkeeper  and  the  mercer,  —  with  the  minister, 
Mr.  John  Melville,  at  one  elbow,  and  Eppie  Mel¬ 
ville  fluttering  at  the  other. 

An  east-coast  gale  must  be  the  likest  to  a  hurri¬ 
cane  of  anything  in  Britain.  Few  would  believe  the 
extent  of  its  power  if  they  had  not  fought  it,  or  been 
foiled  by  it  in  pitched  battle.  The  storm  spends 
itself  for  the  principal  hours  of  its  duration  in  pro¬ 
longed  gusts  that  rush  with  the  concentration  of  a 
blast  in  a  Highland  gorge,  and  actually  oppose  a 
solid  violence  to  the  toiling  wayfarer.  This  incensed, 
unappeasable  opponent  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  wrack  with  which  it  is  laden,  and  which  can  be 
plainly  seen  by  the  eye,  —  a  stream  or  reversed  pillar 
of  vapor  approaching  to  engulf  the  traveller,  the 
nearest  to  a  water-sixiut  or  the  sandy  whirlwind  of 
the  desert  of  all  the  wide  phenomena  of  nature.  This 
wrack  divides  at  its  edge  into  the  minutest  dust  of 
rain,  which,  mingling  with  the  lashed  spray,  and  the 
shifting  sand,  and  the  flecks  of  foam,  renders  the  sur 
dense,  and  enwraps  the  whole  wild  stage  of  the  sea¬ 
shore  where  the  breakers  are  thundering,  and  where 
the  central  figure  of  a  ship  is  stretched  in  sad  mo¬ 
tionlessness,  or  only  quivers  now  and  then  from  stem 
to  stern,  until  at  length  one  mightier  sea-wolf  than 
the  rest  springs  on  its  side,  to  rebound  again  howling. 

The  ship,  though  unknown,  was  not  of  foreign 
build,  yet  the  seamen  swore  she  was  manned  by 
foreigners,  as  they  neither  comprehended  nor  an¬ 
swered  signals.  Her  crew  was  very  numerous  for 
her  size,  too ;  for  they  clustered  like  bees  fore  and 
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aft,  while  she  was  fixed  on  the  shore,  and  the  waves 
shook  and  twisted  and  ground  her  rib  from  rib. 
Had  she  not  swung  inland,  head  foremost,  with  an 
impetus  that  launched  her  far  inshore,  and  had  the 
tide  not  been  low,  she  would  have  been  under  water 
long  before  a  man  could  come  out  of  Crail  to  her 
aid.  As  it  was,  the  tide  was  rising,  and  her  danger 
was  every  moment  on  the  increase. 

At  the  mention  of  foreigners,  there  had  been  a 
significant  glance  and  pause,  and  the  fatal  word  Ar¬ 
mada  tremoled  on  several  tongues.  But  Captain 
Robert  summoned  the  best  men  to  follow  him,  and 
his  appeal  stirred  other  feelings  in  them.  No  boat 
could  live  down  there ;  for  the  great  sea  billows, 
broken  by  the  cruel  rock,  where  the  spray  fell  again 
like  a  linn,  did  not  so  much  advance  rank  by  rank, 
as  they  bubbled  and  raged  and  lashed  each  other 
like  demons.  But  there  was  a  hope  of  shooting  a 
rope  through  the  surf,  and  by  that  narrow  causeway 
landing  the  drowning  crew.  For  this  purpose  picked 
men  advanced  as  far  as  possible  into  the  water,  and 
endeavored  to  cast  the  line  where  it  could  be  caught 
by  those  on  board  the  vessel. 

This  is  not  so  dangerous  a  service  as  the  attempt 
to  rescue  by  a  boat,  out  it  is  sufficiently  hazardous, 
and  very  striking  in  its  features  to  the  anxious  eyes 
of  the  spectators.  Five  or  six  men  formed  a  chain, 
and  waded  hand  in  hand  into  the  turmoil.  Their 
prepress  was  sickeningly  slow ;  and  they  stood  and 
yielded  at  intervals,  while  wind  and  water,  as  if 
infuriated  by  their  courage  and.  coolness,  whirled 
,  and  spouted  against  them  with  fresh  violence. 

1  Homely,  curt,  careless  fellows,  they  think  nothing 
of  their  deed,  even  when  they  feel  their  feet  slipping 
from  beneath  them ;  and  they  have  seen,  ere  now, 
some  of  their  number  hurried  oft*  as  in  a  chariot. 
One  man  breaks  the  slender  chain,  and  advances 
alone.  He  is  chief  in  muscle  and  nerve,  or  he  has 
the  responsibility  of  command.  If  that  swaying 
line,  which  shows  like  a  thread  against  the  roused 
elements,  is  fixed,  what  will  hinder  it  even  then 
fi*om  snapping,  —  exposed  to  so  fearful  a  strain  ? 
And  if  it  snaps,  away  go  the  men  who  are  paying  it 
out  and  those  who  are  clinging  to  it  as  to  salvation. 

Captain  Robert  was  the  man  who  cast  the  rope 
to  the  ship  on  the  shore  at  Crail,  and  well  for  him 
that  his  stature  was  full,  his  sturdy  vigor  established, 
and  his  presence  of  mind  and  authority  acquired. 
He  stood  singly  in  advance ;  he  made  the  throws, 
under  which  even  his  balance  wavered,  and  he 
caught  again  the  rope  when  it  fell  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  spray  went  over  and  over  him,  and  round  and 
round  him,  and  whether  it  blinded  him  or  no,  it 
blinded  the  spectators.  Once  it  dragged  him  down, 
and  he  swam  for  a  minute  and  a  ^If  till  he  re¬ 
ined  his  depth.  No  Hercules  could  have  struck  out 
five  minutes  in  that  whirlpool  Once  again  he  was 
dragged  down,  and  an  eager  shout  arose,  “  Come 
bac^  Captain  Robert,  you’re  ower  venturesome; 
you  ’ll  be  swamped  as  sure  as  you  ’re  alive.”  The 
whole  crowd  held  their  breath  for  him,  counted  his 
feats,  and  blessed  his  gallantry. 

Mistress  Pemy  did  not  turn  away;  she  gazed 
steadfastly,  ana  murmured  through  her  shrivelled 
lips,  “Robin,  Robin  Scrymgeour,  you’re  jplaying 
the  man  this  day.”  She  envied  him.  When  he 
succeeded  in  his  mm,  and  a  great  shout  on  shore 
joined  the  faint  cheer  of  the  seamen  on  board,  Mr. 
John  Melville,  the  minister  of  Crail,  who  was  holding 
converse  with  the  infirmity  and  timorousness  of  age, 
bared  his  white  head  to  the  blast,  and  uttered  aloud 
a  thanksgiving  and  a  petition  for  further  protection. 


and  the  people  joined  silently  in  his  prayer  with  a 
hush  of  reverent  fiuth,  and  glistening,  grateful  eyes. 

Poor  young  Eppie’s  feehngs  were  roused  to  the 
utmost  pitch.  At  first  she  had  plucked  her  aunt 
energetically  W  the  gown,  and  sobbed  out,  white 
and  scared,  “Let  me  gang  hame,  auntie,  I  canna 
stand  to  see  it.” 

“  Stay  where  you  are,  bairn,”  Mistress  Peggy  an¬ 
swered,  emphatically,  “  and  learn  the  vanity  m  life.” 

“  But,  auntie,”  groaned  Eppie  again  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  forced  by  the  torture  she  was  undergoing  to 
be  explicit,  “  I  cannot  bide  it,  since — since  Captain  ! 
Robert  is  the  foremost  man.  You  ken,  you  ken, 

I ’ve  no  right  to  watch  him,  clasp  my  hands  and  set 
my  teeth  till  he  come  back,  —  though  I  never  meant 
to  abuse  him,  and  it  was  not  my  wyte,  you  ken, 
auntie;  I  dare  not  witness  his  danger,  or  his  de¬ 
struction.” 

“  I  command  you  not  to  lift  a  foot,  Eppie  Mel¬ 
ville  ;  if  you  stir  from  my  side,  I  ’ll  senji  some  of  the 
menfolk  after  you.  It  serves  you  weel,  you  vain  lass, 
and  you  shall  see  what  stun  gude  Robin  Scrym¬ 
geour  ’s  made  of  before  he  is  done  with  you,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been  lang  syne.” 

So  Eppie  had  no  resource  left  her  but  to  stand 
and  look.  Soon  eager  curiosity  and  tremulous  in¬ 
terest  robbed  her  of  the  cowardly  impulse  to  escape 
the  contemplation  of  his  triumph ;  for  now  Captain 
Robert  triumphed  over  every  detractor.  Who  could 
call  to  mind  his  roughness  and  loudness,  and  heavy 
set  manhood,  while  he  stood  there  with  his  life  in  his 
hand  for  the  sake  of  his  neighbor  ?  Who  could 
waste  a  thought  on  the  absence  of  lightness  and 
elegance,  in  ue  immediate  presence  of  the  stem 
realities  of  life  and  death  ? 

But  Eppie  remembered  distinctly  her  own  objec¬ 
tions  to  Captain  Robert  on  these  counts,  —  her  own 
flouts  at  his  awkwardness  and  unwieldincss.  She 
remembered  how  she  had  clouded  his  clear  eyes 
with  reproach  by  running  away  from  his  company 
to  the  psalm-singing,  and  had  dulled  his  best  narra¬ 
tive  by  her  indifference  when  he  spun  his  yams  to 
Aunt  Peggy  and  Mr.  John  Melville  over  the  lamp, 
by  the  hearth,  or  at  supper.  And  he  had  never 
blamed  her ;  but  had  labored  to  make  himself  less 
loud  and  gruff,  if  not  less  big  and  brown.  He  had 
attended  to  her  whims,  and  courted  her  with  every 
conceivable  gift  from  his  stores.  But  she  scorned  to 
be  propitiated  by  them,  and  would  even  have  re¬ 
turned  them  if  she  could  have  dared.  He  was  her 
kinsman,  however,  and  Mistress  Peggy  was  in  the 
way,  and  she  had  no  choice  but  to  receive,  and  then 
disparage  and  neglect  them.  He  had  forgotten  her 
now,  as  he  stood  there  swinging  and  rocking  as  he 
had  never  swung  and  rocked  in  his  hammock ;  he  had, 
for  the  moment,  forgotten  his  mistress,  and  the  pain 
she  had  cost  him,  and  would  have  been  impatient  to 
be  reminded  of  her,  as  men  turn  from  women  in 
their  peculiar  combats.  Yes,  he  loved  her,  he  knew 
that  too  well ;  but  ho  was  a  man,  and  must  do  his 
duty ;  she  should  not  come  between  him  and  it.  It 
would  bo  hard,  if,  after  embittering  all  else,  she 
should  thwart  him  here. 

But  there  was  no  cause  why  Eppie  should  foigct ; 
and  she  remembered  all,  and  with  notable  results. 
First,  she  prayed  with  all  her  heart  to  the  merciful 
Grod  not  to  punish  her  lightness  and  foolishness,  by 
slaying  her  cousin.  Captain  Robert,  in  his  nobleness, 
before  her  eyes.  Then  she  said  to  herself,  that  she 
had  not  known  Captain  Robert  in  his  bravery  and 
gallantry,  and  she  had  not  dreamt  how  proud  she 
should  l^  of  his  deeds.  She  would  listen  to  no  other 
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suitor,  wed  no  likelier  man.  How  could  she  give 
the  preference  to  a  glib  tongue,  a  smooth  courtesy, 
a  rea  and  white  che»  like  her  own,  when  she  h^ 
seen  Captain  Robert  thus  faithfully  risk  his  life  for 
strangers  ?  The  heroic  vision  would  rise  and  hum¬ 
ble  her  in  all  ordinary  circumstances.  Oh !  she 
wished  Captain  Robert  could  receive  her  resolu¬ 
tions  and  near  her  vow.  Thirdly,  —  and  this  was 
when  Captain  Robert  swam  that  minute  and  a  half, 
buffeting  those  water  mountains,  —  Eppie  suddenly 
■truck  her  colors  and  laid  down  her  arms.  In  her 
desperation  she  cried,  unheard  by  any  mortal,  it  is 
true,  but  registered  in  her  own  soul  and  conscience : 
“I  will  wed  you.  Captain  Robert;  I’ll  never  say 
you  nay  again,  man ;  I  ’ll  go  before  the  minister  to¬ 
morrow,  if  you  ’ll  but  come  back  to  drv  land.” 

The  moment  young  Eppie  took  tLat  magnani¬ 
mous  resolution,  her  cheeks  began  to  bum  less  pain¬ 
fully,  and  her  heart  to  throb  less  overpoweringly. 
She  could  exert  her  eyes  and  ears  again ;  indeed, 
her  sight  and  hearing  seemed  to  have  been  magi¬ 
cally  touched  by  some  precious  ointment,  as  when 
Cinderella  underwent  the  touch  of  the  fairy’s  kind 
wand.  Captain  Robert,  among  the  waves,  looked 
grand  and  goodly,  a  man  for  a  silly  woman  to  be 
proud  of  and  to  cherish  upon  her  knees.  His  face, 
when  he  turned  it  for  a  second,  was  as  dauntless  and 
as  true  a  face  as  could  give  comfort  and  protection 
to  a  weak  woman ;  and  his  voice,  when  he  shouted 
his  orders,  was  as  sweet  in  its  persistence  as  it  was 
manly  in  its  power. 

But  the  chance  of  withdrawing  her  protest,  and 
allowing  her  consent,  was  not  swift  to  come.  There 
was  Captain  Robert  still  straining  every  nerve,  and 
perilling  his  valuable  life  to  relieve  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  her  intention.  She  felt 
it  would  be  so  hard  if  he  should  never  learn  it,  so 
dreadful  if,  his  delusion  unbroken,  he  should  fall  a 
sacrifice.  And  she  felt  that  now  she  was  bound  to 
interfere,  when  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  he  trav¬ 
ersed  the  rope  with  his  passengers.  They  were  so 
slow,  those  stupid,  staggered,  slight-built  strangers. 
With  dilating,  beseeching  «^es,  she  appealed  for  the 
last  time  to  her  aunt.  “  hlust  he  continue  to  go  ? 
Is  he  to  be  worn  out  ?  Will  no  person  take  Cap¬ 
tain  Robert’s  place,  or  is  he  to  get  his  death  of  cold, 
if  he  be  not  clutched  by  some  drowning  man,  or 
swallowed  up  by  the  hindmost  wave  ?  ” 

Mistress  Ecggy  shook  her  off  afresh,  though  this 
time  more  gently  :  “  W’hisht  I  ye  silly  bairn.  Captain 
Robert  is  the  captain,  and  that  tow  is  his  vessel,  — 
a  captain  never  quits  the  ship  till  every  living  soul 
is  delivered.  I,  mysel,  would  not  suner  leave  my 
house  in  the  circumstances.”  Young  Eppie  could 
have  stamped  with  impatience,  and  then  cried  with 
contrition  and  fear.  But  at  length  the  wear^  task 
was  ended,  and  Captain  Robert  escorted  his  last 
half-hclplcss  charge  over  the  gangway,  and  stag¬ 
gered  on  shore  himself.  'The  Crail  men  raised  some 
plaudits  for  their  captain,  since  the  step  between 
them  and  eternity  had  again  widened  out  to  a  life¬ 
time.  But  then  came  old  glances  and  risiim  mur¬ 
murs  against  the  rescued  crew,  —  a  swarm  of  dark¬ 
haired,  sallow-faced  men,  with  oddly-cut  jerkins, 
high  hats,  and  long  beards.  Out  of  the  jaws  of  the 
great  deep,  they  were  hovering  on  the  brink  of  an¬ 
other  danger.  What  business  had  such  as  they  near 
the  coast,  when  men  were  looking  for  the  Armada  ? 
The  Armada  1  the  word  was  a  test ;  stop  them ! 
pinion  them  I  gag  them  I  apply  to  them  their  own 
tortures.  Think  of  the  cursed  Inquisition,  and  the 
peaceful  British  subjects  —  the  faithful  Protestants 


—  burnt  at  the  stake  like  savage  Red  Indians.  But 
Captain  Robert  interfered,  and  allayed  the  sudden 
anic.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to  reason ;  but  then 
e  hectored  like  a  brave  man  who  had  played  his 
part,  and  like  an  unsophisticated  man  who  never 
doubted  his  right  to  dictate  terms.  The  stiff,  pug¬ 
nacious  townsmen  looked  glum,  and  muttered  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  they  bent  to  the  claims  of  gentle  birth,  the 
influence  of  the  Melvilles,  and  the  deeds  of  Captain 
Robert.  The  waifs  he  had  rescued  were  stowed 
away  safely  enough,  both  as  regarded  themselves 
and  the  townspeople,  for  they  were  locked  into  the 
empt^  church,  which  the  zeidous  mob  had  stripped, 
and  m  which  they  were  yet  to  sign  the  Covenant 
amidst  tears  and  prayers,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths 
ever  nation  swore. 

III. 

Captain  Robert  in  his  beaver,  and  with  dry 
hose  and  doublet,  prepared  to  start  for  Anstruther. 
“  Tush !  it ’s  a  daft  emergenee,”  he  protested,  not 
caring  to  be  praised,  and  certainly  a  little  spent 
with  nis  efforts,  though  he  would  hardly  own  it. 
He  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  change  of 
fortune  that  was  awaiting  him.  This  was  no  time 
to  approach  him  with  overtures,  and  Eppie  grew 
frightened  and  anxious.  It  was  a  comfort  that  they 
were  to  travel  in  company,  for  no  fatigue  or  stress 
of  weather  would  induce  IVIistress  Peggy  to  fail  in 
her  appointment,  when  Captain  Joshua  was  ex¬ 
pected  in  port.  Even  on  that  howling,  tempestuous 
day,  roads  were  open,  and  sure-footed  East  Neuk 
beasts  paced  them,  and  hardy  East  Neuk  folks 
journeyed  to  their  destination. 

It  was  a  simple  cavalcade.  Mistress  Peggy,  in 
her  hat  and  mantle,  sat  on  a  pillion  behind  one  of 
her  old,  stolid,  sure  Cambee  men,  on  a  work-day 
horse.  She  travelled  so  seldom  now-a-days  that 
she  indulged  in  no  palfrey.  Eppie  rode  on  her 
own  brisk  pony,  which  she  managed  perfectly ;  and 
Captain  Robert,  who,  being  a  eadet  of  family,  rode 
indifferently  well  for  a  sailor,  was  mounted  on  a 
high  horse,  hired  from  the  Arskine  Arms,  of  size  to 
suit  his  own  proportions.  He  towered  above  bis 
companions,  and  though  he  was  in  such  good  com¬ 
pany,  seemed,  shame  upon  him !  eager  for  the  road, 
and  perplexed  and  abstracted,  rather  than  attentive 
and  painstaking,  as  had  been  his  wont.  Eppie  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  him,  and  it  ^peared  to 
grow  more  and  more  difficult  to  proffer  to  him 
a  hint  of  her  soft  relenting.  She  was  nervous,  she 
was  not  herself ;  yet  she  was  more  fascinating  in  her 
soul-breathing  heats  and  tremors  than  in  the  un¬ 
dimmed,  unmoved  lustre  of  her  fairness  and  state¬ 
liness.  But  that  horrid,  brown  sea-captain,  only 
made  to  strive  for  drowning  men,  or  stamp  up  and 
down  on  deck,  or  blurt  out  his  truthfulness,  and 
blush,  got  no  benefit  from  this  “  lovely  woman’s  agi¬ 
tation.” 

In  his  old  white  Manse,  in  the  Tolbooth  Wynd 
of  Anstruther,  James  Melville,  through  the  sough 
and  shriek  of  the  wind  and  the  dash  of  the  waves, 
dreamt  of  his  captive  kirk,  the  lady  of  his  vision, 
and  slept  away  the  fatigues  of  his  daily  duties.  He 
was  ratner  rudely  rousm  from  his  slumbers  by  the 
startling  announcement  that  the  Baillies  of  Anster 
waited  to  have  speech  of  him  anent  a  matter  of 
mighty  importance  to  the  burgh. 

This  matter  of  mighty  importance  was  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  shipload  of  distressed  men  whose  vessel 
nad  foundered  off  the  Orkneys,  and  who  now,  with 
their  captain,  Don  Jan  Gomez,  were  waiting  in  sor- 
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ly  plight  the  deciaion  of  the  magnates.  The  first 
outburst  of  indignation  at  the  thought  of  the  Arma¬ 
da  was  soon  lost  in  tho  contemplation  of  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  strangers ;  and  they  were  very  soon 
as  well  bestowed  as  circumstances  would  allow,  Mr. 
James  Melville  having  showed  such  tenderness  as  to 
make  him  say  to  himself,  as  Captain  Robert  knocked 
with  hb  riding-whip  at  the  Tolbooth  door,  and  Mis- 
tress  Peggy’s  riding-skirt  was  seen  fluttering  down 
the  street,  “  I  must  be  able  to  r^ress  my  relentings 
at  my  ain  hearth,  else  Mistress  Peggy  will  play  my 
Lady  Makgill  of  Rankeillour,  and  1  will  be  forced 
to  bimish  her  belyve  out  of  my  hearing.” 

But  Captain  Robert  also  told  his  t:ue,  and  to  his 

rt  relief  Mr.  James  wrung  his  hand  in  token  of 
utmost  sympathy.  “  You  have  done  well,  sir ; 
you  have  excelled.  I  envy  you  that  you  were  sent 
to  deliver  them.  I  have  no  fear  of  my  kinswoman 
since  she  has  cast  een  on  their  grievous  plight,  and 
trembled  for  their  near  destruction.  Aha  I  Mistress 
Peggy,  their  is  no  word  of  the  blunderbuss  now,  but 
of  roaring  fires  and  warm  duds  and  cordial  drinks 
to  heap  on  the  head  of  the  foe.” 

Mistress  Peggy  was  ready  at  his  call.  “  Mr.  James, 
I  would  scorn  to  strike  a  fallen  man.  Poor  lads, 
poor  lads !  they  are  far  frae  their  mothers  and 
sisters;  drowning  the  ae  moment,  in  durance  the 
next,  and  it ’s  a  lang  word  to  hame.  Eppie,  bestir 
yoursel,  ye  selfish  lass ;  what  can  we  do  to  comfort 
these  forlorn  and  desolate  men  ?  ” 

Mr.  James  chose  for  that  evening’s  homily — not 
the  blessed  text,  “If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him,”  for  that  would  have  seemed  to  savor  of  the 
self-commendation  which  “  in  privity  ”  his  soul  ab¬ 
horred  —  but  the  conscience-stricken  address  of 
David  to  Abigail :  “  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  which  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me.  And 
blessed  be  thou  which  hast  kept  me  from  coming 
to  shed  blood,  and  from  avenging  myself  with  mine 
own  hand.” 

Ere  evening  there  was  a  grand  gathering  in  An- 
struther.  The  arrivals  were  such  as  ca,uscd  Mistress 
Peggy  and  her  niece,  and  even  shy  Mrs.  Melville, 
to  put  themselves  in  proper  apparel,  shake  out  their 
wimples  and  their  standing  collars,  fasten  the  jew¬ 
elled  dro{)8  to  the  band  above  the  brow,  and  the 
ouches  on  their  girdle.  Yet,  it  is  true,  young  Eppie’s 
gaze  was  wondrously  distraught  and  dim  from  a 
window  in  the  principal  street,  where  they  could 
enjoy  the  rare  sight  oi  so  many  old  friends,  and  the 
general  show  of  horse  and  rider,  groom  and  hound, 
as  they  defiled  to  the  grim  Tolbooth  door. 

Mistress  Peggy  looked,  admired,  and  no<lded  her 
head,  with  its  ponderous  pile,  which  rose  like  a  bee¬ 
hive  in  the  centre,  with  fans  at  each  side.  “  A  pret¬ 
ty  sight  I  It  minds  me  of  what  my  mother  was 
wont  to  tell  of  the  grand  gala  day  when  Queen 
Mary,  our  luckless  Mary’s  mother,  landed  at  Bal- 
comie  Point,  and  every  laird  and  lady  of  the  East 
Neuk  rode  in  her  train  to  St.  Andrews  to  meet  my 
lord  the  king.” 

But  the  autumn  afternoon  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
The  gentlemen  about  Anstruther,  having  dined  at 
noon  and  finished  their  sitting,  were  thinking  of 
riding  cannily  home  agmn,  or  dropping  aside  into 
little  convivial  parties,  to  eat  their  suppier,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  depart  from  the  straight  road  of 
sobriety,  by  entering  upon  those  orpes  which  King 
Jamie  himself,  highly  decorous  in  other  respects, 
always  countenanced,  and  which  neither  Knox  nor 
Melville,  for  all  their  wise  kindly  moderation  in 
meat  and  drink,  could  quelL 


''Tliese  Fife  gentlemen  were  nevertheless  brave 
men  and  honorable,  and  could  not  disgrace  them¬ 
selves  by  a  dastardly  revenge.  They  rather  ex- 
perienciid  a  merciful  or  a  supercilious  satisfaction 
in  extending  charity  to  this  strange  and  stray  de¬ 
barkation  oi  the  Armada.  So  my  lord  of  Anstru¬ 
ther  carried  off  Don  Jan  Gomez  de  Medina  to 
taste  his  high  hospitality,  and  half  a  dozen  more 
gregarious  lairds  trotted  home  in  the  gale,  to  con¬ 
sult  their  puzzled  dames,  and  make  arrangements 
for  similar  receptiona  But  the  main  body  were 
stowed  in  the  Tolbooth,  which  had  just  been 
used  as  a  council-chamber,  and  somewhat  like 
wild  beasts  did  the  dark-eyed,  long-haired,  south- 
ern-tongued  strangers  appear,  peeped  at  as  they 
were,  half  curiouriy,  half  in  scorn,  by  the  towns¬ 
folk. 

Eppie  Melville,  amongst  the  rest,  would  see  the 
strangers.  So  Captain  Robert  escorted  the  girl  a 
little  discontentedly,  for  he  said  to  himself  with  ir¬ 
ritable  jealousy :  “  Now,  I  would  not  wonder  though 
my  lass  were  taken  with  a  craze  for  these  wrecked 
prisoners.  Women  aye  side  with  the  weak  and 
vanquished,  and  the  more  wizened  and  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  they  are,  perhaps  the  women  are  all 
the  readier  to  be  smitten.  But  she  maun  have  her 
way.” 

Eppie  walked  round  the  dismal  guard-room,  and 
glanced  shyly  at  the  olive-skins,  the  lustrous  eyes, 
the  slender  limbs,  and  the  emphatic  gestures,  and 

[licked  out  the  chief  men,  as  much  by  their  proud 
ook  and  endurance  and  composure  as  by  their 
scarfs  and  rings.  And  the  gallant  Spaniards  gazed 
in  their  turn,  and  were  charmed  by  the  tall  fair 
beauty,  so  statue-like,  but  rose-tinged  as  if  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  had  shot  its  last  rays  on  the  snow  of  her 
cheek,  perhaps  fancying  at  the  same  time  with  what 
a  noble  motion  she  would  tread  in  their  dances,  how 
her  long  firm  fingers  would  swing  and  crack  the 
castanets. 

“  They  are  comely  youths,  though  they  be  black 
and  slim.  Captain  Ilobiert,”  whispered  Eppie. 

Captain  Robert  groaned  and  shouldered  his  bulk. 
“  They  are  new-fangled,  Eppie,”  he  muttered  scorn¬ 
fully. 

“I’m  wac  for  them.  Captain  Robert.” 

“  Lass,”  said  the  captain,  “  you  need  not  tell  me 
that.” 

“  And  I  would  like  to  solace  them.” 

“  Eppie,  you  had  better  try  it  I  have  borne  many 
a  thing,  but  this  I  will  not  bear.  I  was  willing  to 
ware  my  life  for  the  like  of  them,  papists  and  hea¬ 
thens  as  they  are,  not  six  hours  syne ;  but  I  fear  they 
had  better  have  gone  to  the  bottom  after  all !  ” 

To  Captain  Robert’s  utter  amazement  and  dis¬ 
comfiture,  Eppie  now  began  to  cry.  She  had  ex- 
pectcil  this  turn,  and  led  the  way  to  it. 

“  I  wonder  at  you.  Captain  Robert.  You  saved 
such  poor  souls,  and  you  are  a  grand  man,  and  they 
but  beardless  boys ;  but  you  should  not  grudge  them 
a  woman’s  pity.” 

“  Now,  now,  forgive  me,  Eppie,  I  would  not  hurt 
you ;  but  ah  !  woman,  you  flung  away  on  these  stran¬ 
gers  what  you  have  never  yielded  either  to  my  ser¬ 
vice  or  to  my  prayers.” 

“  It  is  not  true,”  sobbed  she,  passionately ; 
“  though  I  laughed,  I  was  vexed  at  your  courtship. 
I  tried  to  stop  it  to  save  you  pain,  and  every  now 
and  then  I  was  blaming  myself  hardly  that  I 
should  cause  you  to  sufier,  until  —  only  —  until 
this  morning.” 

“  God  forgive  you,  Eppie ;  what  was  there  in  a 
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simple  act  of  duty  that  could  rob  me  of  your  scant 
estwm  ?  ” 

“  O,  Captain  Robert,  dinna  you  see  that  from 
the  moment  I  saw  you  performing  your  duty,  you 
had  no  need  of  my  pity?" 

He  did  not  see  it ;  he  had  some  thought  that  she 
was  mocking  him. 

“  Would  you  prefer  my  pity  to  my  admiration  ?  ” 
Eppie  demanded  with  great  stateliness.  But  he  had 
brought  her  to  the  verge  of  another  word,  and, 
having  submitted  herself  to  be  humbled  so  far,  she 
cried  behind  her  kerchief  more  vehemently  than 
ever. 

Captain  Robert  was  now  indeed  blessed;  his 
honest  eyes  were  opened  to  the  simple  fact,  and  he 
accepted  it  with  the  most  profound  gratitude.  Ay, 
of  course,  he  preferred  the  warm  love  pressed  close 
to  his  bosom,  to  the  pity  which,  like  charity,  is  pale 
and  cold,  and  hovers  at  a  distance.  It  was  sweet 
to  the  sailor  that  these  familiar,  rude  waves  had  so 
unexpectedly  struck  the  first  peal  of  his  wedding 
bells. 

What  remains  to  be  told  ?  Mistress  Peggy  was 
an  authoritative  mother  to  those  silly,  trauchled, 
hungry  men,  and  though  they  could  not  interchange 
a  wo«l,  they  impressed  her  with  their  dignity,  for 
she  described  Don  Jan  as  “  a  buirdly  man  of  a  se¬ 
date  walk  and  conversation.” 

Mr.  James  Melville,  in  spite  of  his  downright 
declaration  that  “there  could  be  little  friendship 
between  them,”  had  frecjuent  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  commander,  gifting  him  with  the  few  bot¬ 
tles  of  rich  wine,  presented  to  him  by  his  kinsman, 
Henry  Scrymgeour. 

In  due  time  the  party  were  honorably  embarked 
and  despatched  to  their  master,  who  had  made  him¬ 
self  the  laughing-stock  of  blulT  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
with  Europe  at  their  back. 

Captain  Joshua  in  the  “  Lord  Henry  ”  had  come 
into  port  the  day  after  the  landing  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  anu  had  immediately  sailed  again,  along 
with  Captain  Robert  in  the  “Beacon,”  to  hang 
as  privateers  on  the  skirts  of  the  yet  unmet  Ar¬ 
mada. 

Naturally  enough.  Captain  Robert  completed  his 
work  smartly,  and  glided  into  Anstruther  harbor 
with  the  boom  of  the  last  Antwerp  gun,  to  claim  his 
bride  before  the  winter  storms  should  strew  the  coast 
with  wrecks.  But  Captain  Joshua  tarried  in  the 
chase  of  the  defeated  enemy,  and  Mistress  Peggy 
was  resolved  that  the  wedding  which  would  make 
two  pier-heads  gay  should  not  be  concluded  without 
his  august  countenance. 

This  Captain  Joshua,  on  whom  the  old  lady  laid 
such  stress,  was  not  so  indispensable  a  personage  to 
others.  He  was  a  little  man.  Mistress  Peggy’s  junior 
in  everything ;  quiet  and  subdued  on  shore,  though 
a  trusty  guide  on  the  inconstant  element,  on  which 
he  had  sailed  so  long  that  it  was  almost  as  native  to 
him  as  to  the  swift  careering  curlew  or  courtesying 
little  wild  duck.  But  he  was  the  head  of  Mistress 
Peggy’s  family,  the  sole  remnant  of  her  geperation, 
and^for  full  fifty  years  she  had  insisted  on  paying 
him  deference.  There  was  something  touching  in 
Mistress  Pe^y’s  fidelity,  and  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  independent  old  lady  bent  the  head  and 
wore  the  coif  to  unexacting  Captain  Joshua,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  vestige  of  her  womanly  allegiance,  m- 
though  so  cased  in  the  armor  of  self-reliance,  stub¬ 
bornness,  and  sarca.sm. 

Captain  Joshua  did  not  return,  though  there  were 


eager  hearts  awaiting  him.  Magnanimous  Cwtain 
Robert  grew  uigent  in  his  suit.  No,  Mistress  Peggy 
was  obdurate,  the  “  Lord  Henry  ”  was  safe.  Captain 
Joshua  had  never  seen  the  dungeons  of  the  Incmi- 
sition,  his  merry  men  sang  out  nightly  “All ’s  well,” 
and  Anster  had  not  succored  the  benighted  Span¬ 
iards  in  vain. 

“  Mistress  Peggj’,”  urged  Captain  Robert,  “  I 
maun  sail  with  the  spring  winds,  and  I  would  fain 
wed  my  Eppie.  You  would  not  send  a  man  abroad 
in  his  honeymoon.  If  we  be  parted  as  we  stand, 
I  ’ll  not  be  less  stout,  but  I  ’ll  maybe  grow  gray  ere 
I  halt,  and  likelier  lads  may  woo  my  lass  wnea  my 
back  is  turned.” 

“  Awa’  with  you,  man ;  gin  ye  cannot  depend  upon 
her  for  ae  voyage,  how  will  ye  trust  her  for  twa 
lives  ?  ” 

Mistress  Peggy  was  white  and  restless  as  she  over¬ 
whelmed  her  persecutors  with  reproaches ;  but  she 
would  not  be  overborne  by  their  longings  or  by  their 
terrors.  So  the  bridegroom  tarried  for  his  bride, 
until  on  one  white,  watery  November  dawn  the 
“  Lord  Henry  ”  rode  within  hail,  and  the  boat  from 
its  side  had  Captain  Joshua  in  the  stem,  and  Roger 
Swanson  was  rowing  the  first  oar,  that  he  might  the 
sooner  present  his  child  to  the  Lord,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  slip  Into  the  long-handled  wooden  ladle  his 
thank-offerings  from  his  prize-money.  And  young 
Eppie  Melville,  in  the  flush  of  her  strength  and  del¬ 
icate  bloom,  was  selected  to  carry  the  babe  in  his 
caul  and  mantle  all  the  way  up  the  church  aisle, 
blushing  and  bridling  in  a  bewitching  maidenly 
fashion,  all  because  she  was  a  sailor’s  niece,  and 
about  to  become  a  sailor’s  wife. 

But  where  had  the  loiterers  lingered  ?  'They  had 
brought  home  a  rare  experience.  They  had  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  the  ruins  of  the  Annada,  and, 
following  too  far,  had  floundered  into  the  circle  of 
six  galleons,  and  been  captured  and  towed  under 
the  white  walls  of  Cadiz.  There  they  had  heard 
the  salute  of  cries  of  vengeance  and  oaths  of  retri¬ 
bution,  till  the  stalwart  figure  of  Don  Jan  Gomez 
rose  upon  their  glad  sight,  and  forced  a  passage  to 
their  side.  Don  Jan  was  not  ashamed  to  own  them ; 
he  entertained  them  like  a  frank  sailor,  he  pleaded 
and  prayed  for  them,  and  so  they  were  out  of  the 
gloomy  ^ip  of  Philip.  They  were  now  here  with 
casks  of  purple  raisins,  and  barrels  of  snow-white 
flour,  and  boxes  of  oranges  and  figs,  and  American 
sugar,  and  runlets  of  wine ;  and  they  told  how  Don 
Jan  and  his  captains  had  inquired  “  for  the  Laird  of 
Anstruther  and  the  minbter,”  and  every  good  man 
of  the  Anster  towns. 

Mistress  Peg^  was  a  happy  woman  in  her  tri¬ 
umph,  and  proud  beyond  easy  bearing,  tiU  Captain 
Joshua  was  sly  enough  to  whisper  a  private  message 
from  her  strange  fhend.  Then,  indeed.  Mistress 
Peggy  started  up,  her  stately  face  in  a  flame,  and 
worfi^ng  with  half  angry,  half  confused  laughter. 
“  The  presumptuous  peat  I  the  light-headed  auld 
fule  I  to  mint  sic  madness.  An  East  Neuk  woman 
of  douce  years  to  be  Donna  to  a  philandering,  doited 
Don ;  he  had  better  speer  my  hand  in  the  dance 
nc.xt.  A  hantle  more  fitting  he  were  ordering  his 
burial,  like  his  King  Charles.  And  though  he  had 
been  in  his  prime,  like  Captain  Robert,  and  I  had 
been  in  his  prime,  and  I  had  been  youthfu’  and 
glaiket,  like  that  weathercock  Eppie,  would  a  woman 
of  the  Covenant  have  cast  an  ee  on  a  besotted 
son  of  the  Pope  of  Rome?  It  is  an  idle  jest. 
Captain  Joshua,  and  it  sets  you  no  that  weel  to 
repeat  it” 
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THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA  • 

“  Religion,  Society,  Nature,  —  such  are  the 

three  struggles  which  man  has  to  carry  on . 

The  mj-sterious  difficulty  of  life  springs  from  all 
the  three.  Man  meets  with  hindrance  in  his  life 
in  the  shape  of  superstition,  in  the  shape  of  preju- 
(£ce,  and  in  the  shape  of  element  A  triple  frtality 
(ananke)  oppresses  us,  the  fatality  of  dogmas,  of 

laws,  of  things . AVith  these  tmee  which  thus 

enfold  man  there  mingles  that  inner  fatality,'  the 
supreme  Ananko,  the  human  heart”  As  in  Notre 
Dime  de  Paris  we  saw  the  working  of  the  first  of 
these  contests,  and  in  Les  Mise'rables  the  resistless 
pressure  of  the  second,  in  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer 
we  are  asked  to  watch  man  contending  with  exter¬ 
nal  nature,  and  then  crushed  by  the  supreme  fatality 
of  all,  the  irresistible  Ananko  in  the  heart  of  man. 
The  story  which  illustrates  this  tremendous  strife 
has  that  simplicity  and  that  perfect  finish  which 
only  the  powerful  hand  of  a  master  can  compass. 
A  mherman  encounters  all  the  fury  and  caprice  and 
treachery  of  outer  nature,  in  order  to  win  a  woman 
whom,  on  his  return,  he  finds  to  have,  unconsciously 
but  irrecoverably,  lost  her  heart  to  another.  But 
this  plainest  of  stories  is  worked  into  genuine  trag¬ 
edy  by  an  exercise  of  poetic  power  wmch,  in  some 
portions  at  least  of  its  display,  has  very  rarely  been 
smp^ed  in  literature.  We  may  notice  here,  in 
passing,  that  the  English  translation  is  a  singularly 
indifferent  performance,  which  gives  the  reader 
very  little  notion  of  the  force  of  the  oripnal.  The 
translator  is  constantly  making  downright  blunders, 
and,  when  he  does  not  blunder,  is  exceedingly 
weak.  It  seems  the  fate  of  illustrious  Frenchmen, 
Emperors  and  Republicans  alike,  to  meet  incompe¬ 
tent  translators  in  this  country.  It  may  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  in  the  present  instance  the  difficulties  in 
the  w^  of  a  go(^  translation  are  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous.  The  IxMk  is  not  wholly  free  from  what  the 
world  has  agreed  to  consider  the  characteristic  de¬ 
fects  of  its  writer.  His  fondness  for  the  d'lsplay  of 
minute  knowledge  of  names  and  dates  and  events 
inflicts  on  the  re^er  tedious  catalogues,  which  are 
not  valuable  in  themselves,  and  which  interfere 
with  the  artistic  efiect  besides.  Accuracy  of  local 
coloring,  too,  scarcely  demands  those  long  lists  of 
rocks  and  creeks  in  the  Channel  Islands,  wliich  are 
forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  And  an  English  reader 
wonders  how  the  author  came  to  Mrrite,  as  he  does 
repeatedly,  le  Bug-Pipe,  when  he  means  the  Bag¬ 
pipes  ;  or,  still  more  amazing  and  impossible,  le  pre¬ 
mier  de  la  ^atrieme  as  French  for  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  —  which  is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  old  sto¬ 
ry  of  poitrine  de  calefons  for  “chest  of  drawers.” 
^^ose,  again,  who  cannot  forgive  Victor  Hugo  for 
his  staccato  style  of  writing,  which  makes  each 
sentence  come  on  us  like  a  pellet  shot  from  a  gun, 
will  find  at  least  as  much  cause  of  offence  as  ever. 
But  if  there  are  these  and  other  old  flaws  and  im¬ 
perfections,  there  is  also  a  power,  a  depth,  a  sub¬ 
limity  which  the  author  has  scarcely  reached  before, 
either  in  his  prose  or  his  verse. 

The  subject  is  the  most  suitable  for  his  own  genius 
that  he  has  ever  chosen.  When  he  Illustrated  the 
bitter  destiny  which  overwhelms  the  social  outcast, 
he  wrote  with  the  air  of  the  philosopher  who  views 
life  through  the  understanding,  but  he  was  in  truth 
wriUng  in  the  spirit  of  the  poet  who  sees  things 
throu^  his  emotions.  This  made  Les  Miserables  a 
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splendid  and  affecting  picture,  and  gave  it  that  air 
of  presenting  life  and  reality  as  a  whole,  which  was 
its  most  conspicuous  mark.  But  it  was  felt  that  the 
sensibilities  of  the  poet  had  been  engaged  all  on  one 
side,  and  that  they  were  so  strong  as  to  sweep  away 
all  considerations  of  the  function  which  society  ex¬ 
ists  to  discharge,  and  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
instruments  which  are  the  only  ones  to  her  hand. 
Moreover,  whenever  anybody  speaks  of  the  irresist¬ 
ible  weight  of  social  laws,  we  feel  that  they  are 
only  irresistible  in  a  sense ;  and,  still  more  iin^iortant, 
we  feel  that  they  are  capable  of  such  an  amelioration 
by  slow  steps  as  shall  leave  none  but  bad  men  bur¬ 
dened  by  their  prescriptions.  But  the  Fatality  of 
Nature  is  different  from  the  so-called  Fatality  of 
Society.  Hie  forces  of  the  merciless  ocean  and  the 
winds,  the  inhospitable  solitudes  of  the  sea-rocks, 
the  fierce  cruelty  of  the  sea-monsters,  are  what  they 
are.  By  no  taking  thought  can  man  mollify  the 
tempest  or  mitigate,  the  fury  of  the  storm.  He  adds 
to  the  number  of  his  devices  for  escaping  from  the 
ferocity  of  nature,  but  the  winds  rage  and  the 
waters  are  tossed,  and  the  monsters  seek  their  vic¬ 
tims  just  the  same.  The  terrors  of  the  waves  may 
well  be  called  inexorable,  and  in  them,  therefore, 
the  poet  finds  a  more  appropriate  theme  than  was 
afibt^ed  by  the  evib  of  society,  which  for  their  cure 
or  right  understanding  demand,  not  the  poetic,  but 
the  scientific  mind.  VVe  may  discern  the  greater 
fitness  of  the  present  subject  for  Victor  Ilugo’s 
genius  in  the  more  perfect  truthfulness  of  the  man 
who  contends  with  the  Fatality  of  Nature.  Jean 
Valjean,  who  had  to  contend  with  the  Fatality  of 
Laws,  was  thoroughly  artificial.  His  virtue  and  per¬ 
severance  and  patience  were  in  a  manner  overdone. 
His  character  was  created  for  a  purpose,  and  the 
presence  of  his  purpose  could  not  be  concealed. 

The  good  Bishop  was  just  as  artificial.  Gilliatt, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  carefully  and  elaborately 
drawn,  but  all  his  traits  are  simple  and  natural. 
He  is  surrounded  with  no  unreal  halo,  though  he  is 
remote  enough  from  commonplace.  * 

“  He  was  only  a  poor  man,  who  knew  how  to  read 
and  write  ;  most  likely  he  stood  on  the  limit  which 
divides  the  dreamer  from  the  thinker.  Tlie  thinker 

wills,  the  dreamer  is  passive . The  obscurity 

in  which  his  mind  was  wrapped  consisted  in  pret¬ 
ty  nearly  equal  parts  of  two  elements,  both  dimly 
visible,  but  very  unlike;  In  his  own  breast  igno¬ 
rance,  infirmity  ;  outside  himself  mystery,  immen¬ 
sity.”  “  Solitude  makes  either  a  genius  or  an  idiot. 
Gilliatt  presented  himself  under  both  aspects.  Some¬ 
times  he  had  that  astonished  air  I  have  mentioned, 
and  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  brute ;  at  other 
moments  he  had  in  his  eye  a  glance  of  indescribable 
profundity.”  A  very  superficial  critic  might  say 
that  Gilliatt  Is  only  Jean  Valjean  in  another  dress. 
In  reality,  there  is  only  the  resemblance  between 
them  that  is  inevitable  between  two  characters  each 
of  whom  is  more  or  less  shunned  by  his  fellows,  and 
each  of  whom  is  engaged  in  deadly  struggle  with 
one  of  the  three  forms  of  what  the  auroor  calls 
Ananko.  At  bottom,  however,  they  are  two  quite 
distinct  conceptions.  Gilliatt  is  the  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  of  the  two,  because  to  draw  a  man  with  great 
muscular  strength,  and  great  ingenuity  and  great 

[latience  of  the  mechanical  order,  is  easier,  and  less 
ikely  to  tempt  the  artist  into  what  is  fantastic  and 
artificial,  than  the  conception  of  a  victiin  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  social  injusUce  which  is  no  injustice  at  all. 
^Is  advantage  of  having  a  simpler  plot,  a  more 
natural  set  of  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  of  hav- 
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ing  nothing  to  prove,  ia  conspicuous  all  through. 
It  leaves  the  author  free  to  work  out  each  of  his 
characters  completely,  free  to  paint  what  is  the  main 
subject  of  his  work  with  an  undivided  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  Perhaps,  though,  in  one  way  this  tells 
against  him.  The  stupendous  force  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Nature  and  her  works  and  laws  —  the  theme 
of  the  book  —  is  so  overpowering  that  the  incidents 
of  the  story  and  the  interests  of  the  people  in  it 
seem  petty  by  comparison.  There  is  probably  a 
design  in  this  disproportion.  The  vastness  of  the 
unmeasured  forces  which  labor  and  rage  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  outside  the  minds  of  mortals  is  what  the  self- 
importance  of  mortals  pleasingly  blinds  them  to. 
It  u  the  eye  of  the  poet  whicn  discerns  this,  and 
through  nearly  every  page  of  Victor  Hugo’s  story 
we  hear,  as  a  ceaseless  refrain  to  the  loves  and  aspi¬ 
rations  and  toils  of  his  good  men  and  his  knaves 
alike,  the  swirling  of  the  sea-winds  and  “.the  far- 
reaching  murmur  of  the  deep.” 

The  grandeur  of  the  long  episode  of  Gilliatt,  re¬ 
covering  the  machinery  of  the  steamboat  from  the 
terrific  rock,  may  make  us  forget  the  singular  power 
of  the  earlier  scene  at  the  same  spot,  where  Sieur 
Clubin  found  himself,  “  in  the  midst  of  the  fog  and 
the  waters,  far  from  every  human  sound,  left  for 
dead,  alone  with  the  sea  which  was  rising,  and  the 
night  which  was  approaching,  and  filled  with  a  pro¬ 
found  joy.”  The  analysis  of  this  joy  of  the  scoun¬ 
drel  and  hypocrite,  at  finding  himself  free  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  scoundrelism,  and  to  throw  aside  the 
burdensome  mask  of  his  hypocrisy,  is  powerful  to  a 
degree  which  makes  one  smile  at  the  lavishness  with 
which  credit  for  power  is  so  constantly  given  to 
novelists  and  poets.  The  dramatic  force  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  the  appalling  mistake  which  the  scoundrel  has 
made,  the  sanguineness  and  shiftiness  with  which, 
like  all  hypocrites,  he  seeks  to  repair  it,  the  swift 
and  amazing  vengeance  which  overtakes  him,  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  And  the  horror  is 
not  theatrical  or  artificial.  The  spot  is  brought 
vividly  before  us  W  no  tricks,  but  by  genuine  imag¬ 
inative  power.  The  rock  on  which  Clubin  ha.s, 
against  nis  intention,  driven  the  steamboat,  is  a 
bl(x:k  of  granite,  brutal  and  hideous  to  behold,  offer¬ 
ing  only  the  stem,  inhospitable  shelter  of  an  abyss. 
At  its  foot,  far  below  the  water,  are  caverns  and 
mazes  of  dim  passages.  “Here  monstrous  species 
propagate,  here  they  destroy  one  another.  Crabs 
eat  the  fish  and  are  themselves  eaten.  Fearful 
shapes,  made  to  be  seen  by  no  human  eye,  roam  in 
this  dim  light,  living  their  lives.  Vague  outlines  of 
open  jaws,  antennus,  scales,  fins,  claws,  are  there 
floating  about,  trembling,  growing,  decomposing, 

vanishing,  in  the  sinister  clearness  of  the  wave . 

To  look  into  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  to  behold  the 
imagination  of  the  Unknown  on  its  terrible  side. 
The  gulf  is  Uke  night  There,  too,  is  a  slumber,  a 
seeming  slumber  of  the  conscience  of  creation. 
There,  in  full  security,  are  accomplished  the  crimes 
of  the  irresjxmsible.  There,  in  a  baleful  peace,  the 
embryos  of  life,  almost  phantoms,  altogether  de¬ 
mons,  are  busy  at  the  fell  occupations  of  the  gloom.” 

The  minute  yet  profoundly  poetic  description  of 
the  most  terrible  of  these  monsters,  in  a  succeeding 
part  of  the  book,  is  one  which  nobody  who  has  once 
read  it  can  forget,  any  more  than  the  horrors  of 
the  Inferno  of  Dante  can  be  forgotten.  The  pieuvre 
at  one  extremity  of  the  ehain  of  existence  “  almost 
proves  a  Satan  at  the  other.”  “  Optimism,  which  is 
true  for  all  that,  almost  loses  countenance  before  it. 
....  Every  malignant  creature,  like  every  per¬ 


verse  intelligence,  is  a  sphinx,  propounding  the  ter¬ 
rible  riddle,  the  riddle  of  eviL”  \^at  is  their  law  ? 
“  All  created  beings  return  one  into  another.  Pour- 
riture  e’est  nourriture.  Frightful  purifying  of  the 
globe.  Man,  too,  carnivorous  man,  is  a  satyr.  Our 
life  is  made  of ’death.  Such  is  the  terri^ng  law. 
We  are  sepulchres.”  But  we  are  not  quite  left  here. 
“  Mais  tSchons  que  la  mort  nous  soit  pre^hs.  As- 
pirons  aux  mondes  moins  tenebreux.  Suivons  la 
conscience  qui  nous  y  mene.  Car,  ne  I’oublions  ja¬ 
mais,  le  mieux  n’est  trouve  que  par  le  meilleur.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  Victor  Hugo  is  not 
aflTected  by  the  sea  as  other  poets  have  been.  Of 
course,  nobody  expected  to  find  him  talking  silly 
nonsense  about  its  moaning  over  the  harbor-bar, 
while  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep,  or 
reducing  the  sea  and  the  winds  to  the  common 
drawing-room  measure  of  polished  sentimental  pret- 
tincss.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  terrible  side  of  Na¬ 
ture  is  that  which  has  most  attraction  for  him.  Only 
here  he  seems  to  have  been  unusually  insensible  to 
the  existence  of  her  other  aspect.  Take  the  well- 
known  picture  of  “  The  Toad  ”  in  the  Legende  des 
Sieclex.  The  hideous  creature  is  squatting  in  the 
road  in  a  summer  evening,  enjoying  himself  after 
his  humble  fashion.  Some  boys  pass  by,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  digging  out  its  eyes,  striking  off*  its 
limbs,  making  holra  in  it.  The  wretched  t«id  tries 
feebly  to  crawl  away  into  the  ditch.  Its  tormentors 
see  an  ass  coming  on  drawing  a  cart,  so,  with  a 
scream  of  delight,  they  bethink  themselves  to  put 
the  toad  in  the  rut  where  it  will  be  crushed  by  the 
wheel  of  the  cart.  The  ass  is  weary  with  his  day’s 
work  and  his  burden,  and  sore  with  the  blows  of  his 
master,  who  even  then  is  cursing  and  bcthwacking 
him.  But  the  ass  turns  his  gentle  eye  upon  the  rut, 
sees  the  torn  and  bleeding  toad,  and  with  a  painful 
effort  drags  his  cart  off"  the  track.  The  whole  pic¬ 
ture  gives  one  a  heart-ache,  but  the  gentleness  of  the 
ass  is  the  single  touch  which  makes  the  thought  of 
so  much  horror  endurable. 

In  the  Toilers  of  the  Sea  we  almost  miss  this  single 
touch.  Watching  the  sea  year  after  year  in  the  land 
of  his  exile,  Victor  Hugo  has  seen  in  it  nothing  but 
sternness  and  cruelty.  He  finds  it  only  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  relentless  Fatality  of  Nature  which 
man  is  constantly  occupied  in  combating  and  wrest¬ 
ling  with.  It  is  so  real,  so  tr^ically  effective,  that 
such  a  reflection  as  that  “  Time  writes  no  wrinkle 
on  its  azure  brow  ”  must  seem  the  merest  mimicry 
of  poetic  sentiment.  The  attitude  which  he  has  b^ 
fore  assumed  towards  Society  he  also  takes  towards 
external  Nature.  To  Keats  Nature  presented  her¬ 
self  as  a  being  whom  even  the  monsters  loved  and 
followed,  a  goddess  with  white  and  smooth  limbs, 
and  deep  breasts,  teeming  with  fruit  and  oil  and 
corn  and  flowers.  Compared  with  the  sensuous  pas¬ 
sion  of  Keats,  the  feeling  of  Wordsworth  for  Nature 
was  an  austere  and  distant  reverence.  He  found  in 
her  little  more  than  a  storehouse  of  emblems  for  the 
better  side  of  men.  Victor  Hugo  is  impressed  by 
Nature,  not  as  a  goddess  to  be  sensuously  enclapsed, 
not  as  some  remote  and  pure  spirit,  shinii^  cold  yet 
benign  upon  men,  but  as  men’s  cruel  and  implacable 
foe.  Other  poets  have  loved  to  make  her  anthropo¬ 
morphic,  and  to  invest  her  with  the  moral  attributes 
of  mortals.  Ho  holds  with  no  such  personification 
of  Nature  as  a  whole.  Nature  to  him  is  little  more 
than  a  chaos  of  furious  and  warring  Forces. 

The  prolonged  and  sublime  description  of  the 
storm  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  is  what 
nobody  but  Victor  Hugo  could  have  conceived,  be- 
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cause  nobody  else  is  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
the  fierce  eternal  conflict  which  to  him  is  all  that 
Nature  means.  Take  the  tramp  of  the  legion  of 
the  winds,  for  instance :  “  In  the  solitudes  of  space 
they  drive  the  great  ships ;  without  a  truce,  by  day 
and  by  night,  in  every  season,  at  the  tropic  and  at 
the  pole,  wi^  the  deadly  blast  of  their  trumpet, 
sweeping  through  the  thickets  of  the  clouds  and 
billows,  they  pursue  their  black  chase  of  the  ships. 
They  have  fierce  hounds  for  their  slaves.  They  make 
sport  for  themselves.  Among  the  waters  and  the 
rocks  they  set  their  hounds  to  b^k.  They  mould  the 
clouds  ti^ther,  and  they  rive  them  in  sunder.  As 
with  a  million  hands,  they  knead  the  boundless  sup¬ 
ple  waters.”  The  gigantic  wave,  again,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  storm,  “  which  was  a  sum  of  forces, 
and  had  as  it  were  the  mien  of  a  living  being.  You 
could  almost  fancy  in  that  swelling  transparent  mass 
the  growth  of  fins  and  gills.  It  spread  itself  forth, 
and  then  in  fiiiy  dashed  itself  in  pieces  against  the 
breakwater.  Its  monstrous  shape  was  all  ragged 
and  tom  in  the  rebound.  There  was  left  on  the 
block  of  granite  and  timber  the  huge  destmetion  of 
some  portentous  hydra.  The  suige  spread  ruin  in 
its  own  expiring  moment.  The  wave  seemed  to 
clutch  and  devour.  A  shudder  quivered  through 
the  rock.  There  was  a  sound  as  of  some  growling 
monster,  the  troth  was  like  the  foaming  mouth  of  a 
leviathan.” 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sublime  picture  of  the 
storm  —  and  the  variety  and  movement  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  among  its  most  splendid  characteristics  — 
makes  us  indirterent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 
The  truth  is,  that  but  for  this  the  conclusion  would 
be  absurdly  weak  and  unintelligible.  It  is  the  long 
exile  of  Gilliatt  on  the  fierce  rock  in  the  isolation  of 
the  sea,  his  appalling  stmggles  with  all  the  forces  of 
nature  in  temporary  alliance  against  him,  which 
make  the  very  gist  and  force  of  the  final  tragedy, 
the  supreme  Fatality.  It  is  because  we  have  seen 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  raging  troop  of  the  winds, 
and  battling  with  the  stomi  of  waters,  that  we  feel 
the  weight  of  the  blow  which  at  last  crushes  him. 

I  But  for  this  the  whole  story  would  be  a  piece  of  non- 

I  scnsical  sentimentality.  It  is  this  grand  flfjavtia 
which  raises  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  mere 
idyl  into  a  lofty  tragedy.  “  Solitude  had  wrapped 
itself  round  him.  A  thousand  menaces  at  once  had 
been  upon  him  with  clenched  hand.  The  wind  was 
there,  ready  to  blow ;  the  sea  was  there,  ready  to 
roar.  Impossible  to  gag  the  mouth  of  the  wind ; 
impossible  to  tear  out  the  fangs  from  the  jaws  of  the 
sea.  Still  he  had  striven ;  man  as  he  was,  he  had 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  ocean  and  wrestled 
with  the  tempest.”  Meanwhile,  the  object  to  attain 
which  he  was  waging  his  fearful  war  had  been  slow¬ 
ly  removing  itself  from  his  reach,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  he  returned  to  find  it  irrecoverably  vanished. 


WAITERS. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  in  “  David  Copperfield  ” 
the  account  of  David’s  first  hotel  experience,  and 
espiKiially  the  description  of  the  waiter  who  drank 
the  boy’s  beer,  in  order  to  save  him  from  tlie  fate  of 
an  apocryphal  personage  named  Top-Sawyer.  That 
waiter  was  out  of  the  usual  run  of  waiters.  As  a 
rule,  those  functionaries  are  kind  to  children.  There 
are  still  a  few  snug  hotels  where  old  gentlemen  bring 
lads  to  bmt  on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  and  the 
waiters  in  those  establishments  are  attentive  to  the 
youngsters.  We  doubt  whether,  in  after  life,  one 


ever  feels  a  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  re¬ 
warded  our  first  paying  of  the  wmter.  Calling  for 
the  bill,  and  settling  it  off-hand  was  pleasant,  but 
the  vail  to  the  waiter  was  delicious.  There  he 
stood,  clothed  in  the  canonicals  of  his  order,  and  in¬ 
vested  with  that  dress  coat  to  the  dignity  of  which 
ou  yourself  had  not  yet  aspired.  You  could  give 
im  just  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  you  liked.  You 
always  liked  giving  him  much  if  you  had  it;  you 
were,  in  fact,  more  than  half  afraid  of  him,  if  the 
truth  was  told.  A  time  comes  when  this  respect 
vanishes;  you  point  roughly  to  the  items  of  your 
account,  and  inijuire  if  attendance  is  included,  send¬ 
ing  off  the  waiter  to  get  himself  stuck  down  for  a 
paltry  shilling  below  the  last  brandy-and-soda  you 
had  before  breakfast.  Such  is  life.  A  waiter  never 
again  impresses  you.  His  calling  falls  in  your  esti¬ 
mate  to  the  level  of  the  social  area,  —  but  one  re¬ 
move  from  the  cook. 

Indeed,  we  believe  there  is  no  member  of  the 
community  who  is  reckoned  so  small  as  a  waiter. 
’IVho  ever  heard  of  one  voting,  or  going  to  law,  or 
beating  his  wife,  or  exercising  any  other  privilege  of 
an  Englishman  ?  He  is  even  neglected  in  litera¬ 
ture.  You  seldom  find  a  waiter  in  a  novel.  He 
cannot  claim  descent  from  the  drawers  or  tapsters  of 
old  ;  he  figures  not  in  Shakespeare  or  Ben  ;  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  serving  men  of  Suckling,  who 
“  presented  and  away  ”  at  the  feast  commemorated 
by  that  famous  knight.  Mr.  Tennyson,  to  be  sure, 
marked  down  the  plump  head-waiter  at  the“  Cock” 
as  poetic  game,  but  it  was  only  to  surround  him  with 
local  color,  to  paint  him,  Teniers-like,  pipe  and  pot, 
with  his  mind  enveloped  in  the  fog  of  dinners,  and 
his  notions  limited  to  steak  and  the  willow  pattern. 
Nor  is  the  modern  drama  propitious  to  the  napkin. 
Occasionally,  farce-writers  engage  a  waitiir  for  the 
urpose  of  bringing  in  the  crockery  they  intend  to 
ave  smashed  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  but  they 
give  him  nothing  to  say  beyond  “  Yes,  sir.”  The 
meek  and  deferential  aftirmativeness  of  “  Yes,  sir,”  is 
supposed  to  e-xpress,  as  it  were,  the  dropping-down- 
deadness  of  waiterism.  The  phrase  belongs  to  the 
profession,  as  does  also  a  certain  gait.  A  waiter 
neither  walks  nor  runs.  He  does  something  between 
a  skim  and  a  slide.  There  is  caution  in  it  (a  view 
to  breakages  aheail)  and  still  a  jaunty  affectation  of 
the  reckless.  He  must  be  a  judge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  at  least  of  human  nature  expectant  of  dinner, 
when  tlie  animal  is  predominant,  and  in  temper  like 
that  proverbial  bear  whose  head  is  tender. 

We  are  not  at  all  as  polite  in  hotels  os  at  home. 
We  order  a  meal  peremptorily.  We  smile  with  a 
grim  incredulousness  when  told  we  shall  have  it  in 
a  “  quarter  of  an  hour.”  When  the  time  has  ex¬ 
pired,  and  our  patience  nearly  with  it,  the  waiter 
lays  on  the  salt,  emphatically  proposing  the  cel¬ 
lar,  as  it  would  seem,  as  a  sort  of  ground  to  rest 
our  appetite  on  for  a  while.  If  still  delayed,  he 
gives  us  bread,  and  then  pickles,  with  an  intent 
doubtless  to  distribute  our  vexation  among  many 
things,  that  it  may  not  collectively  fall  upon  himself 
and  the  m.alingering  mutton.  This  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  craft.  It  is  dying  out  before 
modern  improvements,  however,  and  is  not  notice¬ 
able  in  the  monster  hotels.  Indeed,  the  latter  pos¬ 
sess  a  type  of  waiter  peculiar  to  them,  —  we  nad 
almost  said,  a  monster  waiter.  As  our  cupola  or 
turret  vessels  will  probably  demand  a  different  chip 
from  that  of  the  old  sailor  block,  so  the  huge  cara¬ 
vanserais  claim  for  their  service  another  description 
of  attendant  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to. 
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The  claaa  it  as  yet  scarce  defined  enough  to  set  It 
out  in  detail. 

Waltering  admits  of  variation,  and  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  circumstances.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  music-hall  waiter.  Twenty  years  ago  nobody 
could  have  predicted  him.  He  brings  to  bis  occupa¬ 
tion  a  disposition  utterly  opposed  to  the  habits  of  his 
ancestors.  He  condescenus  to  ask  your  orders.  He 
does  not  permit  you  to  have  unmixed  the  music  his 
employer  provides.  If  he  perceives  you  entertaining 
yourself  In  the  company  of  kindred  spirits  with  the 
charming  “  Slap  Bang,”  he  sillies  up,  and  wishes 
to  know  if  you  “  ’ave  said  gin  ’ot.”  It  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  also  to  ascertain  the  moment  of  the  evening 
most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  proprietor. 
Generally,  when  the  irrepressible  nigger  or  the 
“great”  Tolderol  comes  on,  the  music-hall  fre¬ 
quenters  liquor  up.  The  stages  of  festivity  are 
marked  or  checked  off  by  tumblers.  Then  the 
waiter  Improves  the  shining  hour,  and,  calm  midst 
the  storm  of  “  hankore,”  the  reek  of  punch,  and  the 
clash  of  four-and-twenty  fiddlers,  he  flits  from  the 
tables  to  the  bar,  dexterous  and  imperturbable.  He 
is  remarkable  for  his  Ingenuity  in  making  pence 
play  a  prominent  part-  in  the  matter  of  change. 
Whatever  he  gets,  copper  comes  of  it ;  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  twopence  or  so  slinking  obscijuiously  from 
the  silver  in  his  direction,  and  which,  on  the  slight¬ 
est  intimation  from  you,  vanishes  with  an  astound¬ 
ing  alacrity. 

The  Crcmome  waiter  is  of  another  kidney.  He 
is  a  swell  in  bis  line,  but  inexorable  as  to  the  dole  ; 
even  should  you  help  yourself  to  a  cigar  from  a  box, 
he  appears  with  a  light,  and  thereby  prescriptively 
assesses  a  further  duty  on  the  already  overtaxed 
luxury.  He  is  exceedingly  wide  awake,  this  Cre- 
morne  waiter,  and  no  alarum  yet  invented  will  call 
you  early  enough  to  get  round  him.  The  whitebait 
waiter  is  more  or  less  continental ;  his  poll  and  head 
are  placed  at  a  Parisian  angle.  He  is  a  stickler  for 
the  wine  list.  He  is  very  discreet  and  polished.  He 
is  used  to  little  parties.  During  1ete-a-tete  dinners 
he  always  looks  out  of  the  window  at  the  right  time, 
and  on  the  same  oceaslons  he  Is  most  particular  in 
knocking  at  the  door  to  announce  the  Hansom  or 
the  Brougham.  His  costume  is  perfect,  and  fit  for 
any  ball-room.  Waiters,  like  giants,  usually  go  in 
the  legs.  Neat  enough  to  the  waistcoat,  you  not 
unfrequently  find  them  baggy  at  the  knees,  and 
running  to  slippered  slovenliness  in  the  e.\tremltlcs. 
A  whitebait  waiter  is  admirably  chokered.  His 
linen  is  really  a  credit  to  his  laundress.  This  gives 
him  not  only  a  gentlemanly,  but  a  clergv'man-like  air. 

Very  different  from  him  is  the  waiter  of  an  h-la- 
mode  beef  shop.  This  latter  is  spotted  with  cold 
gravy  from  head  to  foot.  If  he  has  seen  better  days 
nis  nose  is  usually  red,  and  his  complexion  p.'usty. 
Tliere  is  an  indescribable  broken  look  about  him. 
He  jingles  forks  and  knives  in  a  corner  drearily 
when  the  customers  are  helped,  as  though  he  felt 
that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  waiters.  He 
appears  to  be  forever  figuratively  contemplating  his 
visage  in  a  perpendicular  spoon.  Nothing  rouses 
him,  and  you  are  inclined  uncharitably  to  believe 
that  his  apathy  and  ill-humor  arise  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  from  his  being  kept  so  long  from  getting 
drunk.  Where  does  this  waiter  live,  and  what  will 
he  do  when  he  pawns  the  gravy-spotted  suit  ? 

Besides  the  regular  waiter,  there  is  a  sort  of  casual, 
who,  on  the  annual  dinner  of  a  genteel  family,  is 
sent  with  the  other  confectionery  from  the  cook-shop. 
He  is  generally  cheap,  and  a  watch  on  his  move¬ 


ments  Is  sometimes  necessary.  Dregs  are  centered 
by  lum  as  perquisites,  and,  in  fact,  he  regards  all  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  supper  in  the  same  light.  He 
will  undert^e  the  decanting  of  the  sherry  at  very 
short  notice,  and  almost  with  what  the  French  call 
“  effusion.” 

Next  comes  the  club-waiter,  who  studies  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  is  careful  to  hang  on  the  beck  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  can  oppress  a  visitor  grandly.  His 
movements  are  dignified,  especially  when  he  is 
freighted  with  an  expensive  wine,  which  he  opens  in 
such  a  manner  that,  suppose  you  are  taking  your 
mmlest  beer  in  the  neighborhood,  the  cork  sounds 
like  a  fillip  in  the  face  of  your  poverty.  He  occa¬ 
sionally  serves  the  billiard-room,  but  with  an  Implied 
protest.  He  prefers  the  haunt  of  hungry  sinners, 
and  takes  not  kindly  to  cues ;  he  is  often  on  bad 
terms  with  the  marker. 

Waiters  towards  each  other  are  an  unsocial  class. 
In  this  age  of  universal  institutes  and  societies,  we 
wonder  they  do  not  resolve  into  an  academy,  as  the 
hairdressers  have  done,  and  inaugurate  it  with  an 
exhibition  of  skill.  We  once  hei^  a  waiter  boast, 
in  a  tone  as  if  he  felt  sure  of  fame,  that  he  was  the 
only'  member  of  his  craft  who  could  cut  sandwiches 
from  hot  bread.  A  soiree  of  wmters,  at  which  the 
nice  conduct  of  the  bread-basket  and  the  napkin 
would  be  emulously  displayed,  ought  to  attract  a 
cloud  of  witnesses ;  and  we  should  like  to  see  those 
who  daily  contemplate  the  famous  roast  joint  of  this 
country  go  In  for  a  larger  slice  of  the  social  advan¬ 
tages  wimin  their  reach. 
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The  first  volume  of  a  native  translation  oi  Shake¬ 
speare  has  just  been  issued  at  Bombay. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hahnemann  was 
celebrated  by  the  Homoeopathic  Society  of  Paris  by 
a  banquet  on  the  10th  of  April. 

Ix  Paris,  the  average  sale  per  week  of  artificial 
eyes  amounts  to  four  hundred.  One  of  the  leading 
oculists  “  receives  ”  in  a  magnificent  saloon,  re¬ 
splendent  with  gilding  and  mirrors.  He  evidently 
has  an  eye  for  business  1 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  Good  Friday,  went 
through  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of 
twelve  poor  old  men  and  as  many  old  women,  their 
aggregate  ages  amounting,  for  the  former  to  1,069 
years,  and  for  the  latter  1,063  years.  The  eldest  of 
the  group  was  96  years  of  age ;  the  youngest,  85. 

The  last  literary  production  of  the  late  Master 
of  Trinity  was  his  article  on  Mr.  Grote’s  “  Plato,”  in 
the  April  number  of  Fraser^s  Magazine.  It  is 
reporteil  that  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  written  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  same  work,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

A  DANGEROUS  hoax,  says  the  London  Spectator, 
was  played  off  on  the  1st  April.  About  300  tickets 
were  sold  for  a  penny  each,  signed  “Wildboar,” 
purporting  to  admit  people  to  the  Zoological  Gar^ 
dens  on  Sunday,  and  promising  that  all  uie  beasts 
should  walk  in  procession.  The  buyers  of  course 
thronged  the  gates,  and  when  refused  admittance 
became  so  violent  that  the  authorities  of  the  Gar¬ 
dens  sent  for  a  strong  force  of  police.  An  effort 
was  subsequently  made  to  punish  one  of  the  sellers 
of  the  tickets  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tences,  but  it  failed.  The  author  of  the  tickets 


